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~ America to Roumania’s Queen 


An Editorial in the Current “Independent” 


N impressive petition in behalf of the minorities in Roumania has been signed 
by sixty eminent Americans and will be presented to Queen Marie before her 
departure for home. For seven years there has been a growing sentiment 

in this country on the part of people sympathetic with their suffering religious and 
racial kinsmen in that unhappy country, and the friendly but urgent petition is the 
practical expression of the consensus about the grave injustice. 

About four million people compose the minorities living in Transylvania under 
Roumanian rule. Racially they are Saxons, Magyars, and Jews. In religion they 
are Baptists, Jews, Lutherans, Presbyterians, Roman Catholics, and Unitarians. 
The petition recites their distress “under the practice of discrimination.” While 
stating that their situation is better than it has been, it says that “much remains to 
be done,” and the Queen, if she will exert her very great influence, can accomplish 
Thich. 

Several commissions which have gone into Roumania in the past seven years— 
in 1919, 1922, and 1924—have reported specifically of the persistent wrongs, espe- 
cially the commission of 1924 composed of Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Dr. Sylvester 
Beach, and Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer, representing the American Committee on the 
Rights of Religious Minorities. 

The petition to Queen Marie has among its signatories Roland W. Boyden, 
former member of the Réparations Commission; President W. H. P. Faunce of 
Brown University; Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, president of the Federal Council of 
Churches; Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston; Edwin S. Webster, president 
of Stone & Webster; Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, and many other persons of national 
prominence. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars have gone to these peoples from America to 
keep them alive and their schools and churches going. Now America speaks through 
the mouths of many of her leading citizens, and calls upon all who will give their 

names to the petition. To be well done it must be done quickly, for the Queen will 
leave these shores for Roumania soon. 
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BOSTON, NOVEMBER 25, 1926 


The American Recessional 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE neither surprises nor 

disappoints by his Kansas City speech. For 
seven years we, the nation, have been making 
our impressive recessional, with suitable dolor- 
ous accompaniment, from a part in the adminis- 
tration and peace of the world. This latest word 
that we will have none of the World Court is en- 
tirely consistent with, and the natural climax of 
that official determination, now several years old, 
to be done with the League of Nations. It 
was Mr. Coolidge himself who said laconically 
of the League that it was “a closed incident.” 
Once he was for it most explicitly. Now we 
have made what seems the unmistakable ges- 
ture to the world that it may ring down the 
curtain, for we have withdrawn into the wings of 
our righteous isolation. We are through, or very 
nearly. Well, why not? Are we not blessed with 
the fat of plenty, and is the world’s problem any 
of our business, when we are in no need of any- 
thing, and in no danger? That is the attitude of 
the dwindling American mind, and those who think 
in more generous terms of their country must bear 
their cross—until the next election. 


One-Way Street 


E HAVE the following lesson at the end of a 

parable, by Vivian T. Pomeroy: “And that 
night I said to myself: The whole world is a one- 
way street. And all along the street there are 
lovely, funny, darling homes, precious and beauti- 
ful with love and dreams. England, America, 
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France, Germany, Japan—we are all going one 
way, really, on the journey of living. There are 


many cars and many homes and many schools; but 


we must all go in the same direction—toward 


knowledge and good will and understanding, and ~ 


better life. We must go forward. We must not 
turn and go back. Not on the road of good will and 
truth and love. The road of the world’s hope is 
a one-way street. The road of the friendly heart 
is a one-way street. And the collisions of war, and 
the muddles of hate, and the hindrances to better 
life will all cease, when we understand that every 
place is a place of beautiful homes to those who 
live there; and between the homes and in the hearts 
is the great One-Way Street of God.” 


Fervor With Culture? 


;LLSWORTH HUNTINGTON again says a 
trenchant word about the Unitarians, in his 
new and impressive work, “The Pulse of Progress,” 
which has just come from the Scribners. Those 
who recall his study of the factors that make for 
human eminence, in his volume, “The Character of 
Races,” in which the several religious bodies of 
America were analyzed in respect of the quality of 
people they produce, need no further introduction 
of this pre-eminent Yale scholar and writer on man 
and his environment. In the present instance he 
is comparing three types of religion. We quote: 


The Roman Catholic Church is continually losing some of 
its members and gaining others. Those who are lost are 
generally of an inquiring, independent type of mind; they can- 
not accept certain doctrines which do not agree with their 
personal methods of reasoning, and they are not willing to 
accept limitations on their thinking. Those who join the 
Roman Catholie Church are likely to be of an emotional and 
submissive type, persons who love beautiful forms and 


ceremonies, and who desire to escape from the torment of ~ 


doubt by a single great act of faith. 

Compare the Salvation Army and the Unitarians. Tem- 
peramentally they are as far apart as the poles. To one the 
main element in religion, and in life, is the emotions; and the 
other, the intellect. The Salvation Army listens to the ex- 
hortations and imprecations of a popular evangelist with the 
greatest delight; the thoughtful Unitarian finds the same man 
repulsive, or élse interesting merely as a study in psychology. 
If a person with the Salvation Army temperament happens 
to be born in a Unitarian family, which does not often happen, 
the chances are that while he is still young he will leave the 
Unitarians. If he is too ‘intellectual’ to join the “Army,” 
he may become an Episcopalian, or join some other cultured 
denomination that displays warmth and fervor. 


This is interesting and familiar, and there is 
truth in it. But what is religion for? It is to 
produce not a set of luxuriant emotions, but an 
excellent character. Religion with emotion is not 
more important than religion with intelligence, or 
religion with esthetics, or religion with ethics. 
They all go in together. Unitarians have emotions, 
make no mistake; but they do not permit them to 
become lush. To induce people to wallow in their 


feelings is an awful offense of a certain type of. 


religion. Feelings are to be educated for efficient 
use. The finest artist or musician is the one who 


has the best disciplined feelings in his art. So is 
it with religion and with life. Of course, all types 
have the defect of their quality, and we should 
strive continually to keep the predominant traits 
in proper bounds and bring up the lesser traits, 
to the end of a rounded personality of usefulness 
to mankind. “5 
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_Mr. Huntington has said, in a story of American 
churches, “The productivity of the Unitarians in 
supplying leaders of the first rank has been about 
one hundred and fifty times as great as that of 
the remainder of the population, while that of 
Unitarian ministers has been about fifteen hundred 
times as great.” Perhaps we use our emotions 
where they do the most good. 


-« 


A Slave Mind? 


HERE IS MUCH MORE in Father John A. 

Ryan’s admonishment of Labor than we may 
think. Working conditions, wages, and length of 
the working day, he says, were the three major 
problems which brought unions into being. What 
has happened? Wages are such that the majority 
of union members have become relatively indif- 
ferent. “They are tolerably satisfied with the part 
which they are obtaining in the present condition 
of alleged general prosperity. ... The final and 
most significant result is that the workers are be- 
coming more and more satisfied with things as they 
are. Obviously, this condition is little more than 
a benevolent serfdom. Under it the workers will 
become a slave mind.” 

We pause on those three words, for they rep- 
resent a spiritual state. Are they true? Our busi- 
ness is to tend things spiritual, in all human beings 
and relations. We agree with Father Ryan when 
he says that the “workers if they are to be rescued 
from this danger must be made to realize that they 
have capacities for something better and higher.” 
This also is a spiritual incision which ought to cut 
into the conscience of the worker. No man can 
ever be content and bea true soul. Struggle always 
for better terms, especially in the realm of equality 
and liberty, is his unending dedication. Always 
something higher! 


Concord in Jeopardy 


ROHIBITION, a great many voters of five 
4 States said in the elections, is not a success, 
and the drink question will not be settled till it is 
settled in the minds of the minority, who will not 
tolerate the present situation. We are impressed. 
We have been strong for the enforcement of the 
law. We are equally strong for the respect which 


_is due a minority of our citizens of just as good 


honor as that of any prohibitionist. We liberals 
are, in matters of religious opinion, a minority 
people. We know what it means to be repressed 
and counted out. Let us carry over the implica- 
tion 'to the present distressing division that faces 
the nation. We have not been among those who 
have jfelt the plea of the invasion of personal lib- 
erty;, but we would go to lengths to satisfy such 
persons—who are a multitude—on this most im- 
portant question, far more important, indeed, than 
the prohibition issue. We are in sympathy with 
the suggestion of President Henry 8S. Pritchett of 


the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 


is 


3 The Christian Register 
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Teaching that a referendum all over the country 
be had upon the votable form of the fundamental > 
question: “What is the function of the law in the 
field of morals, and how far can personal conduct 
be regulated by statute without encroaching on the 
personal liberty guaranteed by the Constitution?” 
We must find a way to get virtual unanimity on 
this vast problem, for our national concord and 
unity are now in jeopardy. Of that we are fully 
persuaded. 


About Mere Writers 


HE MOST TELLING CRITICISM of Dean 
Inge (and others) that we have seen is by Sir 
Alfred Mond, who speaks of the inevitable un- 
truthfulness of mere writers. Tolstoy said that a 
man to make any comment about life should work 
with his hands every day, delving or digging. A 
quotation from R. W. Livingstone is offered :— 


The Greek writers led a life very different from modern 
men of letters. Our own writers, born, bred, and condemned 
to live in the study, are stuffed from their early years with 
“art” and criticism, and they have the qualities which such 
a training develops. They are artistic and critical. They 
are artistic, and their work is perfect in form and taste. Or 
they are critical, and it shows an intellectual appreciation of 
the problems of life and an uncomfortable insight into char- 
acter, though little warmth of sympathy or delight. But in 
either case the universe in which they live is narrow; for art . 
is really less important than life, and worthless when taken 
apart from it; nor dces the world consist as wholly of problems 
as in a study we are apt to believe. So it comes that the 
modern analyst’s influence is as narrow as his range; the 
intellectuals read him, the Stage Society acts him, and the 
greater part of the World (whose life is not in these things) 
passes him by. 


One writing in The Christian World says,— 


The great Greek writers were very different. Instead of 
being mere men of letters, they led the lives of ordinary active 
men. Like Goethe or Scott or Byron or Milton, they mixed 
in the affairs of the world. Sophocles and Thucydides com- 
manded fleets, Aeschylus fought at Marathon, Socrates served 
in the army and presided in the ecclesia, Herodotus was a 
great traveler, the comic poet Eupolis was killed in a sea 
fight, Protagoras drew up the constitution foy the great 
Panhellenic colony of Pericles at Thurii, and the most famous 
sophists served as ambassadors and diplomats. Even with 
writers of whom we haye no such records, we may feel sure, 
owing to the peculiar nature of a Greek State, that they took 
some part in public life. 


And this applies to preachers—not to say church 
editors ! 


Note 


Rey. John Danihy, dean of the college of journal- 
ism, Marquette University, says: “The ambition of 
an editor worth his salt is to serve and to lead. 
. . . He must help every man and woman in his 
district to get the utmost out of life. He is in- 
terested in the store, the shop, the factory, the 
laborer; in the doctor, the lawyer, the spiritual 
leader; in the parlor, the kitchen; the milk cellar. 
Sometimes he may be wrong; but always he is 
honest. Often he must go against the popular 
clamor; for he is a leader, not a trimmer, a teacher 
of life, not an idler in the market place.” - 


The Green Internationale 


Masses in Europe are organizing a great movement 


HAVE JUST HAD a long talk with 

Charles Mechirsh, former Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Czechoslovakia and at 
present the General Secretary of the 
International Agrarian Bureau. He is 
touring Europe in the interests of what 
is popularly called the Green Interna- 
tionale; that is, the international organ- 
ization of the European peasants, founded 
five years ago by the three most distin- 
guished Agrarian leaders, the late Mr. 
Stambulisky of Bulgaria, Mr. Schvehla, 
at present Prime Minister of Ozecho- 
slovakia, and Mr. Vitos, ex-Prime Min- 
ister and one of the most prominent 
statesmen in Poland. The purpose of the 
Green Internationale is to improve the 
conditions of the peasants in all agricul- 
tural countries. 


ACCORDING TO MR. MECHIRSH, the 
Green movement is rapidly advancing. 
“For example, in Finland the President 
and six of the ministers,’ he says, “are 
members of the Agrarian party; in 
Esthonia the President, the Prime Min- 
ister, the Minister of War, and the Minister 
of the Interior are Agrarians ; in Latvia the 
Prime Minister and the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs are Agrarians; in Czecho- 
-slovakia the Prime Minister and four 
other ministers are Agrarians. In Rou- 
mania, also, one of the strongest, boldest, 
and most hopeful parties is that of the 
peasants; in Poland the peasant party, 
divided into two factions, is a aominating 
social group; in Bulgaria, up vntil the 
revolution of June, 1923, it was by far 
the strongest party; and in Yugoslavia 
the Croatian peasant party under its 
leader Raditch exerts a powerful influence. 
It is also a well-known fact that although 
the Russian peasants do not belong to 
the Green Internationale and have not 
yet succeeded in forming a strong organi- 
zation, still they are coming to be the 
strongest political factor in the largest 
country in Europe and are destined to 
play a leading rdle in the future develop- 
ment of Russia.” 

Therefore, if you should take time to 
peep at your map, you would see that 
all of Europe east of Germany is coming 
to be dominated by the Agrarians. With 
the single exception of Hungary, all the 
nations from icy Finland straight down 
to tropical Greece with palms and olive 
groves are now under or about to pass 
under the influence of the Green political 
movement. 

You will also note that Agrarianism 
flourishes principally among the Slavs, 
or countries that have been dominated 
by the Slavs; and you may remember 
incidentally that almost all careful ob- 
servers are of the opinion that the Slavic 
race, several hundred thousand strong, 
just now awakening and stretching itself 
for the new day, is destined to play a 
role in the world during the coming 
century, From this you will understand 
just how formidable the Green Interna- 
tionale may become. 

Then, also, remember that this move- 
ment is new—it has barely started. And 
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it is also worthy of note that it started 
spontaneously and independently in sev- 
eral countries at one and the same time. 
The movement is a natural and indigenous 
social phenomenon, and for that reason 
when it becomes better organized it will 
certainly grow even more rapidly. 
Observe its growth in Finland. Nine- 
teen years ago the party was so weak 
that it elected only nine national rep- 
resentatives; ten years ago nineteen, and 
in 1924 forty-four. The only other party 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 
NOW IT IS A LIBRARY 


For Dartmouth College, which George F. Baker, 
above, dean of bankers in New York City, and 
Unitarian, makes a reality in the near future 
by his gift of one million dollars, following his 
other munificent provision of a complete estab- 
lishment costing five million dollars forthe 
school of business administration in Harvard 
University, recently opened 


in Finland as strong as the Green party 
is the Red one—that of the Socialists. 
In many respects the Agrarians and So- 
cialists have similar ideas, and work 
in harmony. 

In Hsthonia the Agrarian party was 
formed just nine years ago. At the first 
election which it entered, the party se- 
cured seven per cent. of the seats in 
Parliament; in 1920, twenty per cent., 
and in 1926, twenty-three per cent. In 
the district elections, this party often 
captures from forty to sixty per cent. 
of all the votes. 

In Bulgaria, the party was founded 
less than three decades ago; but to-day 
it is the strongest single political group. 
In Greece, a new Agrarian party was 
formed last year. In Serbia, the newly 
formed party already claims 230,000 
voters out of a total population of less 
than 5,000,000 people. If these ignorant, 
superstitious, more or less illiterate peas- 
ants scattered about in not easily acces- 
sible villages have been able to attain 


such success in a quarter of a century, 
what will they not accomplish when they 
become better organized and better ed- 
ucated and are moved by a stronger class 
consciousness and by hopes of solid and 
tangible benefits? It is destined to be- 
come a very powerful ally of the already 
formidable workers’ Internationale with 
more than 30,000,000 members. 

To what is the remarkable growth of 
the Green movement due? It is due 
solely to the fact that the masses of 
the people in Europe, who create most 
of the wealth of Europe and enjoy very 
little of it, have become conscious that 
they have rights and that they can create 
power enough to obtain these rights. If 
you should read popular short stories 
and novels about the peasants in any 
eastern European country, you would ap- 
preciate the causes of the great Green 
revolt. The peasants work harder and 
live more nearly like animals than any 
other people in the world, and most of 
the people in Europe are peasants. Look 
for just a moment in any yearbook, and 
here is what you will find: in cold, 
swampy Finland, two-thirds of the three 
and a half million people are peasants; 
in little Esthonia, half as big as Indiana, 


_ most of the 1,150,000 people are peasants ; 


in Latvia, which is the size of West 
Virginia, almost all of the 2,000,000 peo- 
ple work the land; Lithuania, as big 
as Georgia, inhabited by 2,168,971 people, 
is predominantly an agricultural coun- 
try; Poland, as large as Montana, is 


* inhabited by 27,700,000 people, more than 


the half of whom work the land; most 
of Roumania’s seventeen and a half million 
inhabitants, occupying a land as big as 
New Mexico, are farmers; three-fourths 
of Bulgaria’s 5,000,000 people farm the 
arable land in a country as big as Ohio; 
Yugoslavia, shaped like California, with ~ 
a territory as large as Oregon, is inhabited 
by twelve and a half million people, the 
vast majority: of whom are farmers. Al- 
most all of the tens of millions in Russia 
are peasants. 


HOW DO THESE PEOPLE LIVE? 
Here is how a young village doctor de 
scribes what he found in one of the 
countries inhabited largely by peasants: 
“As I began to tour about in my district, 
I could hardly believe what I saw. I 
wondered if I was living in prehistoric 
times. It appeared to me that I was 
among cave men. The houses were built — 
of crude, unhewn stones; low doors, no 
windows, or very small ones, the frames 
very poorly put in. Rain, wind, and 
snow freely beat into the houses. Rarely 
was there any glass; the windows were 
stopped up with paper or old clothes. 
Stoves with pipes were usually lacking. 
The fireplaces filled the dark houses with 
smoke. Eyes watered, the people were 
half-stifled, soot covered everything. The ~ 
villagers worked, ate, and slept in the 
same clothes. Years at a time they saw 
no bath; they rarely washed their gar- — 
ments; vermin abounded. Wells and out- 

(Continued on page 1080) =i 
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America Speaks to Roumania’s Queen 


An impressive petition from eminent citizens in behalf of suffering minorities 


IXTY EMINENT AMERICANS have 

joined in an appeal to every citizen 
of this country to sign a petition on be- 
half of the religious and racial minorities 
of Roumania, which will be presented to 
Queen Marie before her departure for 
home, and to which they have already 
affixed their signatures. Among these 
signers is Roland W. Boyden, former mem- 
ber of the Reparations Commission, who 
is fully acquainted with conditions in this 
unhappy region of Europe. 

Other names are Dr. S. Parkes tine 
president of the Federal Council of 
Churches; William Cardinal O’Connell of 
the Roman Catholic Church; Evangeline 
Booth, commander of the Salvation Army 
in the United States; Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick; Dr. Edgar Young Mullins, pres- 
ident of the Baptist World Alliance; 
Dean Willard L. Sperry of the Theological 
School in Harvard University; Dr. Louis 
©. Cornish, administrative vice-president 
of the American Unitarian Association; 
Perey W. Gardner, president of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League; and Rabbi 
Stephen 8. Wise of New York City. The 
names of prominent business men, pub- 
lishers, and jurists appear by the side 
of the presidents of a dozen American 
colleges and universities and the editors 
of several important journals. Edwin S. 
‘Webster, Isaac Sprague, Henry D. Sharpe, 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot, and Capt. Hilton 
H. Railey are among Unitarian laymen 
backing the petition. 

It is planned to obtain a half million 
signatures of American men and women. 
The Independent is distributing petition 
blanks for signatures, and furnishing in- 
formation to those people who wish to 
join in this service of human helpfulness. 
The Unitarian Laymen’s League, the Gen- 
eral Women’s Alliance, and the Young 
People’s Religious Union are appealing to 
their respective memberships to obtain 
thousands of signatures, not only of Uni- 
tarians but of all citizens who believe in 
fair play for these distant peoples of 
Eastern Europe. Their denominations are 
also active, through their ministers. Dr. 
Cornish has sent a letter to each Unita- 
rian minister urging him to co-operate in 
this matter with the greatest speed. He 
suggests the mobilization of every pos- 
sible agency—clubs, factories, fraternal 
orders—and reminds them that the recent 
decision of the Queen to sail soon makes 
immediate action imperative. 

- This is the text of the petition to the 
Queen of Roumania : 

“We present to your Majesty our respect- 
ful salutations, and as citizens of the 
United States we welcome you to our 
country as an honored guest. 

“We take advantage of your presence 
hére to petition your Majesty to give your 
distinguished personal consideration to 
those religious minorities in Roumania 
suffering under the practice of discrimina- 
tions: Baptists, Jews, Lutherans, Pres- 
byterians, Unitarians, and Roman. Cath- 
olics. We know that hopeful progress 


has already been made by the Roumanian 
‘Government toward a solution of this prob- 


lem. We rejoice that the condition of 
these minorities has been bettered, but 
much remains to be done, and it is our 
conviction that if your royal influence 
could be further exerted on their behalf 
their present condition would be vastly 
improved. 

“We hope that Your Majesty may con- 
tinue to enjoy your visit, and wish you 
Godspeed upon your homeward journey.” 

Unitarians are aware of the oppression 
of their coreligionists in the Roumanian 
province of Transylvania. Some recent 
phases of the entire minorities situation 
are thus reviewed editorially in the cur- 
rent issue of 7’he Independent, under the 
title, “America to Roumania’s Queen” : 


“About four million people compose the 
minorities living in Transylvania under 
Roumanian rule. Racially they are 
Saxons, Magyars, and Jews. In religion 
they are Baptists, Jews, Lutherans, 
Presbyterians, Roman Catholics, and 
Unitarians. 

“A notable confirmation of the condi- 
tions has come within the week from a 
leading American churchman, Dr. Edgar 
Y. Mullins, president of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, who has 
just returned from a visit to Roumania. 
He speaks for his own people, but his 
witness is true of all the rest. ‘Conditions 
for the Baptists in Roumania,’ he says, 
‘are as bad as they can be, and I have 
been asked to stress that. They have a 
worse position than the Unitarians and 
the Jews. Promises have been made with- 
out number, and no improvement has taken 
place. I would ten times rather have 
Soviet Russia for the treatment of non- 
econformists.’ Dr. Mullins states that the 
Baptist World Alliance will appeal di- 
rectly to the League of Nations. 

“Several commissions which haye gone 
into Roumania in the past seven years— 
in 1919, 1922, and 1924—have reported 
even more specifically of the persistent 
wrongs, especially the commission of 1924 
composed of Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Dr. 
Sylvester Veach, and Dr. Charles E. 
Schaeffer, representing the American Com- 
mittee on the Rights of Religious Minor- 
ities. Their report, compiled by Dr. Cornish, 
published as ‘Religious Minorities in 
Transylvania,’ has been widely read and 
commended for its accuracy and restraint. 
The American Committee which sent the 
commission is composed of fifty persons, 
including Chief Justice Taft, Hon. Herbert 
Hoover, and Judge Julian W. Mack. 

“The petition to Queen Marie has among 
its signatories Roland W. Boyden, ... 
and many other persons of national prom- 
inence. All these speak not only in behalf 
of the thirty millions of related church 
people in the United States, but in the 
interest of international peace and 
Roumania’s internal well-being. The peti- 
tion is not concerned with a desire to 
foment trouble; it is deliberately planned 
to assist those Roumanian statesmen who 
are endeavoring to show to the world that 
outside of Roumania there are thegrands 
of people who-care,. “FCT OT Ese 


“Dr. Cornish reports a conversation with 
Hon. Ion G. Duca, Roumanian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to the effect that the 
racial minorities—one-fourth of the coun- 
try’s population—in their present discon- 
tent are ready to rebel. If Roumania were 
attacked, says M. Duca, they would join 
the enemy. Without their loyalty, he 
concludes, Roumania cannot continue as 
she is to-day. The Foreign Minister asks 
for the help of the commission. Ramsay 
MacDonald, former British Prime Minis- 
ter, said when the Locarno Pact was signed 
that southeastern Europe was the danger — 
spot that menaced the peace of the world. 
Presumably he had Roumania in mind. 
James G. McDonald of the Foreign Policy 
Association, an accredited American auth- 
ority, says that ‘unjust and discriminatory 
treatment of minority groups within a 
state may lead to separate or revolu- 
tionary movements on the part of these 
groups.’ The good will and fairness of 
their governments will determine, he adds, 
the successful working out of the whole 
minority problem. Of Roumania in par- 
ticular, he warns that there is real danger 
on account of the reported ‘violence and 
corruption of the Roumania officials” <A 
prominent official of one of the minorities 
has written within a few weeks to America 
as follows: ‘The pressure of the world’s 
public opinion has worked many changes ; 
in the situation, though we are not in full 
exercise of all our rights. In order that 
we should reach the position which is due 
us as a minority, there is need, besides 
our struggle here, that impartial] and un- 
biased factors in other lands shall give 
their study to our life. This opinion, 
we believe, expressed the view held by 
all the minorities. 

“One of the objects of Queen Marie’s 
visit to the United States is the floating 
of a loan for Roumania. American bank- 
ers have been informed that the Trianon 
Treaty, under which the minorities are 
supposed to be governed, is not honored 
as it should be. They are requested to 
inquire about it, because of its funda- 
mental importance in connection with the 
stability of the country. Roumania 
pledged full liberty, security of property, 
equity before the law, the full use of 
minority languages, especially in the 
courts, the preservation of endowment 
lands inviolate for the churches, colleges, 
and schools, and state aid to the churches. 
All these obligations have been flagrantly 
violated, with the single exception of aid 
to the churches, which continues greatly 
reduced. The record of violence against 
the person, of confiscation of property, 
of tyranny and intimidation, has been de-- 
scribed in meticulous detail and corrob- 
orated. While these grosser forms of 
misgovernment have been lessened, the 
inward evil of religious and racial repres- 
sion and persecution continues as a grave 
wrong to good people and a menace to 
the peace of the Balkans and the world. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
gone to these peoples from America to 
keep them alive and their schools and 
churches going. Now America speaks 
through the mouths of many of her lead- 
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ing citizens, and calls upon all who will 
give their names tothe petition. To be 
well done it must be done quickly, for 
the Queen is leaving these shores for 
Roumania soon.” 


The Christian Register 


All correspondence and requests for 
petitions, as well as the signed petitions, 
should be addressed to Stewart Beach, 
Thé Independent, nO. Ae Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Affairs in iingland 


R. NICOL CROSS, M.A 


LONDON. 
THH COAL DISPUTE 


VERY EFFORT on the part of the 
Government and of religious or other 
interests to obtain a settlement of the 
civil war between the miners and mine 
owners has been in vain, and now the 
herculean contest has entered upon a new 
and concluding phase. It has been a trial 
of brute strength and endurance, in which 
reason and good will have never had a 
chance. It must be confessed that the 
primary responsibility for this rests with 
the leaders of the Miners’ Federation, who 
refused to permit the slightest temporary 
adjustment from the miners’ side to the 
situation revealed by the Lawrence Com- 
mission. Neither in the matter of wages 
nor of hours would they budge a centi- 
meter. They contented themselves with 
pure negation, and refused to put a penny 
in the slot that would have automatically 
set the machinery of mining reorganiza- 
tion in motion. In responsible Labor cir- 
cles, as elsewhere, it is now admitted that 
Cook led the miners not on a successful 
joy-ride but on a wild tour disastrous to 
their aims and interests, costly to them- 
selves and to the entire community. The 
whole chan-d-bancs has now landed in the 
last ditch, which the mine owners have 
been meanwhile engaged in making as 
deep as possible. It is pitiful. It is the 
Sybilline leaves over again, only worse. 
We have watched the Federation leading 
its suffering, stolid, solid, but stupid army 
under the red flag to its Canossa. One 
offer after another of the Government, 
each giving less than before, it refused 
to look at, and then when under the pres- 
sure of circumstances it had to put ideas 
and proposals in the place of shibboleths 
and slogans, it found no place of repent- 
ance. As the miners’ leaders relented, 
the mine owners hardened. The _ boot 
passed to the other foot. For the present, 
the latter have torn up the Report, and 
the miners are drifting back on the best 
local terms they can get. There will be 
no national negotiated settlement just now. 
One finds in intelligent and sympathetic 
circles a tendency to assume that the 
*~Commission Report on the Industry has 
met its Waterloo, and that everything 


has gone down in the débacle. It will be 


for this country to remember that this 
struggle between the mine owners and 
miners is only an episode, concerned with 
the immediate terms of a resumption of 
work throughout the coal fields, and that 
the main question of reorganization still 
remains. That will have to be faced by 
the Government, the industry, and the 
nation. The struggle has cost the country 


an enormous sum, one way and another— 
the railway receipts for the last half-year 
went down nearly eleven and a half mil- 
lions of pounds, unemployment has in- 
creased, rates have become oppressive in 
mining areas, we have had to pay through 
the nose for imported coal, and the popu- 
lation is at present. subsisting on a hun- 
dredweight a fortnight for domestic use. 
Suffering has not been confined to miners’ 
families; and though systematic inquiry 
conducted at an earlier period throughout 
the areas by the officers of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and 
impartial observation, revealed no visible 
signs of suffering among the children, 
there is ground for the belief that the 
situation has not been so happy latterly. 
All that loss must not be for nothing. 
The Report of the Royal Commission must 
be brought out again and applied with a 
steady national determination that the 
coal industry shall get its house in order, 
and that feudal and commercial interests 
shall no longer hang like an old man of 
the sea about its neck. 

No thoughtful observer of the deeper 
currents of the mind of England to-day 
can fail to see the stirring of ideas and 
movements in the direction of such a re- 
construction of industries in general as 
shall realize a closer reconciliation of the 
laws of economics with the deeper laws 
of ethics, and give the mass of weekly 
wage-earners a fuller status and a more 
human and stable interest in the industrial 
concerns 6n which their life and well- 
being are dependent. Political democracy 
must inevitably be followed in time by 
some form of industrial democracy, which 
will reorganize fundamental rights, while 
it does not ignore special talents and 
merits. 

It is also a significant fact in the con- 
temporary relations between religion and 
labor that at the recent Annual Conference 
of the Labor party, the president in his 
address declared: “We are prepared to 
accord every measure of praise and ap- 
preciation to the leaders of the Christian 
churehes in their efforts to promote an 
agreement between the miners and the 
owners and the Government”; and, “Peo- 
ple of all religious denominations will ap- 
plaud the righteous appeal of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.” On the other 
hand, there are churchmen like the Bishop 
of Durham who fear the intervention of 
religious bodies in industrial politics as 
likely to be ignorant and incompetent, in- 
volving the dangers of mere sentimen- 
talism ; while Dean Inge, that Goliath who 
wields a heavy sword in the cause of the 
oppressed middle classes, dubs these reli- 
gious mediators as “time-servers who will 
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have their reward when the Socialists — 


come into power, ... a new type of par- 
son, sprung from the ranks, and soured 
by poverty and thwarted social ambition.” 

The infallibility of the working classes 
is certainly a dangerous doctrine, as is 
also the divine right of mere sentimen- 
talism; but the intervention of church 


Vy 


leaders in the coal dispute was not open 


to such charges. Their effort was aimed 
to bring the parties together, in a spirit 
of equity and good will. And there will 
be no other way out for industry. It is 
suffering at present from yarious deep- 
lying morbid “complexes,” which cannot 
be cut out with a surgical knife while 
the victim lies on an operating table, but 
can be resolved only by the method of 
“free association” and frank conference. 


THE OHURCH CONGRESS 


The Annual Congress of the Anglican 
Church has been holding its meetings in 
sunny, sandy Southport; and it has, I 


think, been remarkable for the breadth 


of the outlook and the fullness of the note 
in the addresses given. Considering that 
it is an assembly of the Church and not a 
conference of any one school, one has been 
struck in reading the reports by its escape 
from stuffy ecclesiasticism and _ strait- 
laced theology ; by 


The freer step, the fuller breath 
The wide horizon’s grander view, 


such as, if I may say so, one associates 


with our own Unitarian assemblies. The 
subject of the Congress was the Eternal 
Spirit and its work in the minds and 
hearts of men. Too often the operations 
of the spirit have been confined to the 
Church’s own experiences and mission and 
to the scheme of soul salvation of which 
it held the monopoly. But the prospect 
is widening, and other paths are descried 
along which God enters into humanity. 
The Bishop of Liverpool, president of 
the Congress, in his opening address 


pleaded that the Church should show “the: 


whole range of God’s work through the 
Spirit on this earth, moving within men’s 
souls toward the perfections of Truth and 
Goodness and Beauty, which were from 
eternity in Himself.. Let us say to men 
who feel any kind of impulse urging them 
towards those ideals—to administrators, 
to scientists, to philosophers, to artists, to 
philanthropists—let us say: “This power 
that stirs within you, that bids you achieve 
—this is the Spirit of God.” The Arch- 
bishop of York declared that there “could 
not be the faintest desire to reach toward 
God unless God Himself were already pres- 
ent in the heart. . . . It had been truly said 
that in these days the center of gravity in 
religion had shifted from authority to ex- 
perience.” The witness which would bring 
Christ home to our time was not primarily 
creeds, however venerable; or rites, how- 


ever beautiful; or practical work, however 


beneficent, but the living experience of the 


‘Church; and “the Holy Spirit was at 


work in the great movement of the bisa 
in philosophy, in science, in literature, an 

art, in the efforts of social reform, in what 
was called the signs of the times.” We 
must be “ready to accept whatever truths 
in the Tegion of natural nuleied or histori-— 
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cal criticism seem to be really established, 
and welcome them as new revelations of 
_ the Divine working. Truth is not divided, 
and the revelation of God in science can- 
not be finally inconsistent with His rey- 
elation in Christ.” 
, Canon Newsome of Newcastle epnke of 
{ ‘the interpretation of higher human work 
and achievement as deriving its validity 
from the eternal values of Truth, Beauty, 
Goodness; and Canon Raven of Liverpool 
held that the task of theology to-day was 
“to provide that synthetic idealism or 
interpretation of the whole purpose and 
Scope of the universe for which they had 
yearned and languished”; while Professor 
Barry of London argued for a religion 
which would pervade all the tasks and 
activities of life with a new Divine 
quality. 
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sounded, in declaration after declaration, 
that the presence of God and the work of 
God are to be found not only in the church 
—the church with its creeds and sacra- 
ments and ritual—but in all human life 
with its many-sided struggle and move- 
ment toward the Ideal. All this surely 
involves the disappearance of the division 
between sacred and secular, natural and 
supernatural, the world and the church, 
the layman and the priest. It is the 
emergence into the consciousness of the 
church of an inclusiveness in which a great 
deal in the official standard, in its articles 
and creed, must be swept away. It is 
indeed nothing less than the rise of a new 
philosophy of religion, a new theology, 
whose fundamental point of view and out- 
look are different from those of the old 


’ traditional theology. 


A revolution has taken place in the 


» , 
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mind of the church; but it is doubtful 
how far the masses are aware of it, how 
far they have failed to notice it, because 
of the unaltered character of the Prayer © 
Book services in weekly use at worship 
and the continued use of the traditional 
and familiar phraseology. When the revo- 
lution wakes itself out into all its logical 
consequences, the difference in funda- 
mental doctrine between “orthodoxy” and 
Unitarianism, will, it appears to me, be 
negligible; though a certain difference in 
devotional temper, religious discipline, and 
spiritual ethics may survive longer. ‘There 
is no sign of any weakening of loyalty to 
the place of Christ in the inner life, or to 
his unique function in historic revelation, 
for that finds a support in experience; 
and theological principles may change long 
before habitual sentiments and personal 
affections. 


What Unitarianism Must Do in the South 


Two Universalist churches in Mississippi point the way 


j 
i 
i 
Over and over again that note was 
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NITARIANISM, as you may know, is 


There have been certain things which 
have caused Unitarianism to move slowly 
in the Southern States. - 

The Civil War and its after effects 
upon the South inhibited the spread of lib- 
eral religion. The economic problem was 
uppermost and the struggle for existence 
was acute after the war, so that South- 
erners did not have the leisure to think 
or much money to put into education. We 
know that philosophy began in Greece 
among men of wealth and leisure, at 
Miletus. The struggle for existence was 
so hard in the South after the Civil War 
that people had no time to reflect upon 
the ultimate and historical problems of 
religion. People in that condition are 
prone to accept the traditional religion 
given them at their mother’s knee, and 
they do not have the leisure to reflect 
‘upon it. This condition, as you can 
readily observe, was not favorable to the 
spread of Unitarianism. 

There is another handicap to-day to 
the spread of Unitarianism in the South. 
This obstacle is ever present. In the 
North, especially in New England, Uni- 
tarianism began to leaven orthodoxy by 
its advocates declaring that the Scrip- 
tures interpreted by reason teach Unita- 
rianism. Later came Theodore Parker, 
- and literature was published which con- 
tained the radicalism of Parker and Emer- 


with it in New England and elsewhere in 
the North. Higher criticism of the Bible, 
a knowledge of the other religions of the 
_ world, evolution, and other new religious 
ts were gradually brought into Uni- 
and each one had to overcome 
opposition within the Unitarian movement 
before it was accepted as Unitarianism. 
As each new religious thought was ac- 
ceptec Mberatare was published and for 


in the missionary stage in the South.. 


son. For years, orthodoxy was leavened ~ 


J. B. HOLLIS TEGARDEN 


In a former issue, THE REGISTER 
told the story of the good work which 
Mr. Tegarden is doing among Uni- 
_versalists in Mississippi. Now comes 
the story intimately yet modestly 
from Mr. Tegarden himself, together 
with a survey of the handicaps under 
which Unitarianism has labored in 
the Southland. He spoke this swm- 
mer in several Hastern churches, set- 
ting all of them an example of de- 
voted zeal for the liberal cause, The 
following article is the larger portion 
of a sermon delivered in All Souls, 
Washington, D.C. 


years distributed in the North. The de- 
velopment of thought was a gradual, evo- 
lutionary process in the North, and es- 
pecially in New England. 

Now modern Unitarianism with its up- 
to-date literature enters the South, where 
the orthodox person still believes every- 
thing that was believed in orthodoxy even 
before Channing began to preach, with 
the result that there is a wide gulf be- 
tween Unitarianism and Southern ortho- 
doxy. The orthodox Southerner is afraid 
of Unitarianism. It took a hundred years 
of gradual evolution of thought for Uni- 
tarianism to occupy the position in thought 
held by the majority of Unitarians to-day ; 
and in the South, Unitarianism in its 
missionary activity has tried to give this 
one’ hundred years of development of 
thought in one dose to orthodox South- 
erners. What can we expect an orthodox 
Southerner to do when he picks up Dr. 
Savage’s pamphlet, “Evolution and Chris- 
tianity,” which is on display in Southern 
Unitarian churches? If he throws the 
pamphlet down, declaring that he will 
have nothing to do with Unitarianism, 
we are apt to call him ignorant and 
prejudiced; but we must remember that 


when Minot J. Savage went to New York 
to preach his reconciliation of religion 
with evolution, he was regarded by Uni- 
tarians in New York as a dangerous radi- 
eal from Boston. Knowing this, we have 
to be more patient with the orthodox 
Southerner if he regards evolution as very 
dangerous; for he believes those doctrines 
denied by Unitarians in New York even at 
the time of Minot J. Savage. While the 
remainder of the country has had the ad- 
vantage of progressively coming into lib- 
eralism, the orthodox Southerner has the 
accumulated liberalism of a hundred years 
presented to him all at once. 

Someone might suggest as a solution 
to this problem that the Southern Unita- 
rian churches keep on hand and display 
only that literature written by Channing 
Unitarians, and that the Unitarian min- 
isters in the South preach only Channing 
Unitarianism. I, for one, should object 
to this solution, because it was by read- 
ing the modern Unitarian literature that 
most of us in the South were attracted 
to Unitarianism. The first Unitarian 
pamphlet some of us read was, Dr. Sun- 
derland’s ‘Miracles in the Light of 
Modern Knowledge,” and it appealed to 
us.. Why? We were just out of college 
and had been given a scientific view of 
the universe. We need the modern Uni- 
tarian literature in our Southern churches, 
because there are people in the South who 
are continually breaking with orthodoxy 
by their gaining modern scientific knowl- 
edge; but those people do not know where 
they are in religion. Modern Unitarian 
literature and sermons aid these people 
in finding a religion that will fit into 
their scientific knowledge. 

We have a problem, then, in the South, 
in our Unitarian missionary activity. On 
the one hand, there are the Southern 
masses which have neither been to col- 
lege nor done much studying for them- 
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I let an Irishman,— —, who 
used to be Catholic,— and 
all his family are still Cath- 
olics,— take a copy of THE 


REGISTER. He says he 


will subscribe for your 
paper. From a Subscriber 
in Medina, New York. 


N ovember 11, 1926. 


selves in religion. The only religious 
book about which they know anything is 
the Bible. Southern people in the ortho- 
dox churches on the whole believe in the 
infallibility of the Bible, special creation, 
total depravity of man, trinity, atonement, 
miracles, eternal hell fire, and the second 
coming of Jesus to earth in the flesh. 
Modern Unitarian literature given to these 
people would so frighten them that they 
would draw back into their orthodox 
shells and be afraid to look out again 
at anything labeled Unitarianism. On the 
other hand, we must preach modern Uni- 
tarianism and keep modern Unitarian lit- 
erature for display and distribution, or 
else we cannot win to our Unitarian 
churches any of the intelligent Southern- 
ers. The lack in the South of that one 
hundred years of gradual evolution , of 
thought which went on elsewhere has 
created a tremendous problem for Unita- 
rianism in the Southern States. 

Another obstacle to the spread of Uni- 
tarianism among the masses of the South 
is that nearly all the Unitarian literature 
is written in the cultured language of 
Boston, and not any of it is written in 
the language of the masses of the South. 
The International Bible Students, the 
Seventh Day Adventists, and other new 
forms of orthodoxy penetrating the South 
to-day can make better headway with 
their new religious goods than can Uni- 
tarianism, because the literature these 
people print and distribute is based on 
the Bible, and it is written in the language 
of the Southern masses. Channing’s Bal- 
timore sermon of 1819 is one which is 
splendid for placing in the hands of the 
Southern orthodox person, so far as the 
thought is concerned, but its language is 
not the dialect of the Southerner. Uni- 
tarian literature is not only written by 
New Englanders, but our religion has been 
preached in the South mostly by persons 
who were born and reared in the North. 

Someone might suggest that the way to 
overcome this difficulty is to have our 
pulpits in the South filled by native South- 
erners, and to have our literature for 
distribution in the South written by those 
who know the dialect of the Southern 
masses. I, for one, should object to with- 
drawing Northern ministers and withhold- 
ing the present written Unitarian litera- 
ture from the South. If we in the South 
should draw our skirts about us, and refuse 
association with cultured people from the 
outside, we might enter the Dark Ages, 
where stagnation and intellectual decay 
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would set in. We need contacts, and more 
of them, with the outside world. If I may 
speak personally, I should like to state 
that it was a professor from New Eng- 
land who first opened my eyes to the light. 
I have nothing but praise for the Unita- 
rians and other liberals who left the com- 
fortable surroundings and the congenial 
intellectual atmosphere of New England 
to become pioneers for a liberal faith in 
the South, which was hostile to such a 
faith. All native Southern Unitarians 
enjoy intellectually the Unitarian litera- 
ture written in the cultured language of 
Boston, and we are always pleased to 
listen to the ministers from the North. 
But the fact still remains that Unitarian- 
ism has not spread rapidly in the South, 
because it has not been translated into 
the language of the Southern masses. 
Someone might declare that Unitarian- 
ism is only for cultured people, or for 
those who have ambition for culture, and 
that we should not trouble ourselves about 
the masses. No doubt this attitude has 
prevailed within Unitarianism in the 
South, and it may still prevail among some 
Southern Unitarians; but the late William 
Jennings Bryan has given us all a shock 
in demonstrating what can be done with 
an arousal of the orthodox -masses of 
the South. In a political democracy the 
people rule, and in the South the State 
legislators on the whole come from the 
uncultured masses. These facts have 
caused some. of us to observe that if 
we wish to maintain the culture we have 
in the South, we shall have to enlighten 
the masses with liberal thoughts in re- 
ligion. Anti-evolution ‘legislation is very 
popular, as you know, in the Southern 
States, and this is because of the ortho- 
doxy of the masses. There is one way 
for us to stop such legislation and in 
time have those laws repealed which have 
been passed, and that is for the liberal 
religious people of the South and else- 
where to come down off their isolated cul- 
tural perch and begin to talk to the masses 
in language that they can understand on 
liberal ideas in religion. The unschooled 
masses can be liberalized in their religion ; 
the Universalists on a small scale have 
shown us that they can be liberalized, 
and we Unitarians in New Orleans are 
taking a cue from the Universalists. 
About twenty-two years ago, a Univer- 
salist minister, Rey. A. G. Strain, a native 
Mississippian, began to preach in the 
rural section of Jones County, Mississippi. 
He held a series of debates with a Baptist 
clergyman, which lasted for two weeks. 
The first week the debate was held on 
this proposition, “Resolved, that the Bible 
and reason teach that all men will finally 
be made holy and happy.” The Univer- 
salist minister affirmed, and the Baptist 
denied. The second week the proposition 
was, “Resolved, that the Bible and reason 
teach that some men will suffer endless 
misery.’ The debates were published in 
a book, and the language is the dialect 
of the Southern masses. I suppose that 
one book of debates has made more South- 
ern orthodox people become liberal than 
has all the literature Unitarians have dis- 
tributed in the South. After the debates 
the Universalist minister had won over to 
his side about two thirds of the congre- 
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gation of the Baptist minister. The Uni- 
versalist minister has established two lib- ~ 
eral churches, which carry no denomina- — 
tional name, in the rural section of Jones 
County, one of which has to-day a mem- 
bership of approximately three hundred, 
and the other, about twelve mlies away, 
a membership of one hundred and fifty. 
There are about five hundred liberals in 
the farming district of Jones County. The 
Universalist minister and his father es- 
tablished two other rural liberal churches 
in the northern part of Mississippi. His 
father has died and the minister is 
now in the seventies. He is getting too 
old, he tells me, to carry on all his min- 
isterial work. We are hoping he may 
still be with us in the work for many 
years to come. Too much cannot be said 


in praise of the courage, sacrifices, and 


hard work of Brother Strain. His great 
work for liberalism will live as a memo- 
rial to him. I have learned from him 
more about liberalizing the unschooled 
masses than I had ever known previously. 
The two. organizations he established in 
southern Mississippi would have died 
out for lack of native leadership if we 
Unitarians in New Orleans and Judge 
Stone Deavours of Laurel, Miss., had not 
come to this brave minister’s aid. We 
had been in correspondence with Judge 
Deavours, a devoted, enthusiastic Unita- 
rian. We were trying to get a Unitarian 
church established in Laurel, when the 
judge learned of these two liberal rural 
churches. I preached at both churches, 
and the congregations asked if I would 
not assist the Universalist minister, with 
a view to taking complete charge of the 
missionary activity when their pastor 
was no longer able to do the work. This 
was sanctioned by the Universalist min- 
ister. The members of our Unitarian 
church in New Orleans, being enthusiastic 
liberals, thought we should do some mis- 
sionary work. They yoted to release me 
from my pulpit a week each month in 
order that I might go to Mississippi. I 
goeto the churches on the first week of 
each month. I generally preach Satur- 
day night,.and Sunday morning, after- 
noon, and night when I go there. Our 
churches are the only ones open on the 
first Sunday of each month; that. time 
was chosen for that reason. On Sunday 
night persons of the other churches, es- 
pecially the young people, come out to our 
missionary churches. There is no other 
place of social gathering in the rural sec- 
tion, and the church is generally filled. 
We preach early liberalism, and. stick 
close to the Bible. We do not preach, 
however, anything which we do not be- 
lieve, as liberal ministers in orthodox 
churches will do. We open the doors of 
the church for members on Sunday night. 
On Sunday morning and afternoon the 
members only are in attendance, and we 
endeavor to educate the new ones into 
modern liberalism. In this way we make 
progress. The older members are real 
modern liberals. é 
Most of the members of those churches, 
with the exception of the present young 
people, have never been inside the walls 
of a college or a high school, but their 
minds are as open toward the seeking of 
truth as the mind of any liberal. _ Their 
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_ minds are more open to truth than some 


college professors we know. They are 
real rural people, natives of the State, 
and most of them have never been out- 
side Mississippi. Since we Unitarians in 
New Orleans and around Laurel have 
taken an active part in the churches, we 
have put a new spirit and zeal into the 
work. I reported our missionary activity 
to the Southern Unitarian Conference, 
and asked for copies of Tur CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER to be sent those people in Missis- 
sippi after subscribers had read them. 
Mrs. John B. Nash had the members of 
the Post Office Mission of the national Al- 
liance take a list of the names of the 
members of the two churches so that they 
could mail CHRIsTrAN Recisters to all 
members who are not being supplied with 
the same by the Unitarians in New 


Orleans. 


When the Legislature of Mississippi 
was considering the anti-evolution bill, 
the legislative representative from Jones 
County, where our churches are located, 
spoke and voted against the bill. This 
representative is known to a leading mem- 
ber of our churches, who went to Jack- 


son and worked for the defeat of the bill. 
The daily tiewspaper in that country, in 


reporting the passage of the bill, gave 
nearly all its space in reporting the 
speeches of those who were opposed to 
The increasing liberal boldness 
of this newspaper can be attributed in 
great part to the presence of our two lib- 
eral churches in the county. It gives a 
great deal of publicity to our churches, 
and it printed almost the whole of one of 
my sermons. 

The members of our two churches are 
sending their boys and girls to school and 
college. I have been informed they are 
the only farmers in Jones County who are 
sending their children to college. The 
farmers themselves were not able to go 
to college, but since they have broken 
with orthodoxy, they are giving their chil- 
dren educational advantages which they 
themselves did not have. They see the 
necessity of education, and, what is more 
important, they no longer regard higher 


education with fear, as do so many or-- 


thodox people of the South. 

The members of the churches are on 
the boards of rural education, and they 
are the ones who push rural education. 
They work for good roads and are pro- 
gressive all along the lines, thus demon- 
strating the truth that a man is never 
free to do progressive things until he is 


free in his religion. 


If we could take the liberal ‘gospel 
everywhere in the South as it has been 
taken into one section of Mississippi, we 
could in a short while wipe all anti-evolu- 
tion laws from the statute books of the 
Southern States, and thus allow the South 
to take her rightful place in the councils 
of liberal thought and discussion. 

One church cannot do any more than 
the Unitarian church in New Orleans, 
and that church is having to make sacri- 
fices in order to carry on that work. It 


appears that very soon the churches will 


‘be able to support a regular ministry. 


_ ‘These churches could have had a regular 


before this time, but the mem- 
ire to finance the work themselves. 
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they do not wish to receive aid from 


any department of either the Universalist 
or Unitarian denomination. 

Now that it appears that our missionary 
activity is to have a regular minister, I 
am anxious to go to another field, and 
there plow and sow liberal seed. 

Such missionary work as we are doing in 
Mississippi must be done on a larger scale 
by our free churches if we hope to main- 
tain our American freedom for religion 
and our scientific culture. We are so 
bound together economically and socially 
that what affects one member of our na- 
tional American body affects all. I am 
told that, because publishers cannot sell 
to high schools, in many Southern States, 
scientific textbooks which contain any af- 
firmative teaching in regard to organic 
evolution, publishers may be forced to 
print all their textbooks with evolution 
left out. It is easy to observe that it 
would be expensive for publishers to print 
two kinds of scientific textbooks. They 
can sell only one kind in many Southern 
States, and economic necessity would force 
them to sell that kind to all the United 
States. The anti-evolution legislation is 
a serious problem. It is no Southern 
problem, for we are so bound together 
in our body politic that it becomes a na- 
tional problem, and liberals nowhere can 
become complacent about it. This is a 
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time when liberalism is needed in our 
country. If a man is a liberal, now is 
the time to let the world know it, and 
there is no better way than to join and 
support a liberal church. 

- There is need to-day of reconsecration 
to our Unitarian Church and its liberal 
cause. The cause cannot be promoted ef- 
fectively without an organization; and the 
church, our organization, cannot survive 
unless liberals support it. That is ob- 
vious, and yet I am told on good authority 
that a certain community in Massachu- 
setts has about one thousand Unitarians 
and only about forty or fifty can be found 
in the Unitarian church on Sunday morn- 
ing. What encouragement that is to us 
who are on the frontiers trying to estab- 
lish Unitarian churches! Are we to know 
that, after all our efforts, the result will 
be that out of every one thousand Uni- 
tarians we make, forty will carry on our 
work? I hope this is exceptional. If 
people become disloyal to our organized 
cause where it was first organized, it will 
dampen the ardor of those who are on 
the frontiers of liberalism. There must 
besa revival of interest on the part of 
Unitarians in the Unitarian Church in all 
places where Unitarianism is well estab- 
lished if there is to be any enthusiasm to 
the carrying forward of our cause else- 
where. 


“Next Steps” to End War 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 


There are many “next steps”? pro- 
posed for the abolition of war. Mrs. 
Spencer, liberal clergyman, lecturer, 
writer, endeavored to establish a com- 
mon-sense scale of values in this mat- 
ter and to indicate briefly the order, 
as given below, of these “steps,” when 
she spoke at one of the meetings, on 
November 11, of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through 
the Churches, held at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HERE SEEMS no end to the “next 

steps” in the movement to abolish war 
which are now pressed upon the attention 
of peace workers. There is pressure from 
the “Society to Abolish War” to secure a 
universal appeal to our Government to 
make a treaty with Great Britain, such 
as was urged by Mr. Taft when President, 
that shall provide against any possible 
war with the country to which we are so 
closely bound by ties of history and in- 
heritance. There is a movement by the 
“Council to Prevent War” and by the 
“Continuation Committee’ on the “Causes 
and Cure of War,” to outline a program 
of arbitration which shall prevent recourse 
to violence in the event of international 
differences. 

There is the “Outlawry of War’ move- 
ment, which places a world congress 
initiated by the United States to definitely 
make war an international crime, whatever 
the cause of dispute among nations may 
be, as the one indispensable next step in 
the prevention of human slaughter. 

There is the World Court agitation in 
this country. It urges the beginning of 
international affiliation of the United 


States with other nations to exercise the 
actual method of common action of our 
own with other peoples in international 
affairs. 

There is the appeal to increase the co- 
operation of our people with the League 
of Nations in all philanthropic, educa- 
tional, legally protective work, without any 
attempt to get the United States into 
actual membership with the League. This 
movement is called the “next step in 
practical affiliation” with the more than 
fifty nations which compose the League 
ot Nations—an exercise of the moral 
muscles in world co-operation, as it were, 
which should make us able some time to 
fully work with all other internationally 
minded people in all countries for the wel- 
fare of the world. This step is being 
taken in many and varied sorts of affil- 
iated action. 

There is finally the still active effort to. 
get the United States fully into the League 
of Nations. This movement must go on. 
There are too many convinced believers in 
the “learning by doing’ method of educa- 
tion to let this movement die. It may or 
may not be “the next step’ toward the 
abolition of war for Americans of our 
Northern States. But it is a wonderful 
attempt to get the whole world together 
in the business of world management of 
world concerns. And to this attempt 
many earnest peace workers feel we should 
give our adherence in actual membership 
in the League. 

Can all of us here unite in some scale 
of values in the peace cause?—some suc- 
cession of “steps” that without demanding 
exact mathematical progression shall yet 
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give us all an ordered method of approach 
to the war against war? 

The statement of the “Chicago Harmony 
Conference” may be for many of us just 
that ordered method, just that guide to 
next steps which so many need and want. 
The few things made essential in that 
statement are—first, the will to peace; 
second, the aim to outlaw war as a legal 
means of settling disputes among nations 
and the placing of all international dif- 
ferences under international law codified 
to meet international needs; third, to 
secure all possible protection against ap- 
peal to violence by arbitration treaties 
among the most powerful nations; fourth, 
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to work constantly for the progressive and 
radical limitation of all sorts of arma- 
ments, to be shared by all nations; fifth, 
to secure adherence of the United States 
of America to the World Court and active 
participation in all its work; sixth, to 
urge the further and increasing use of 
the League of Nations for purposes of 
world betterment ; seventh, and most vital 
at this juncture in American life, the 
dedication of the churches, of every name 
and kind, to active work for the abolition 
of war as a crime against the sacredness 
of human personality and a hindrance to 
all attempts to realize the ideals of 
religion. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“Higher” Mathematics 
To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN RHGISTUR :— 


The following little problem in Bible 
knowledge has been handed to me by one 
who has lived through the time when the 
Bible was a source of parlor amusement. 
If it would be of any interest to you,it 
might also interest others. 

A boy being asked how many boys there 
were in his class, replied: 

If you multiply the number of Jacob’s 
sons 

By the number of times the Israelites 
compassed Jericho 

Add the number of measures of barley 
Boaz gave Ruth 

Divide by the number of Haman’s 
sons 

Subtract the number of each kind of 
clean beasts that went into the ark 

Multiply by the number of men that 
went to seek Elijah after he was 
taken to Heaven 

Subtract Joseph’s age at the time he 
stood before Pharaoh 

Add the number of stones in David’s 
bag when he killed Goliath 

Subtract the number of furlongs 
that Bethany -was distant from 
Jerusalem 

Divide by the number of anchors that 
were cast out at the time of Paul’s 
shipwreck 

Subtract the number of people saved 
in the ark 

And the remainder will be the number 
of boys in the class 


._ I have the references in the Bible in 
answer to each question. 
Mizes Hanson, Jr. 
24 Kenilworth Street, 
Boston, MAss. 


Dr. Cadman’s Choice 


To the Hditor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


A recent issue of The Boston Herald 
quotes the following question and answer 
in Dy. S. Parkes Cadman’s column :— 

“T am a busy working woman, a lover 
of the Bible, and anxious to get at its 
basic contents. Can you recommend a 
shortened edition of the Book?” “The 
best one I know,” says Dr. Cadman, in 
part, “is edited by Dr. H. H. Saunderson, 
and entitled ‘The Living Word.’ It is 
adapted for devotional and pulpit reading, 


and every page in it is replete with re- 
ligious interest and benefit.” 

Dr. Cadman’s commendation cannot fail 
to interest the Unitarians. 


Louis C. CorNIsH. 
Boston, MASS. 


God and Thanksgiving 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Surely I am one among a great many 
who appreciate the virility, bravery, and 
intellectual religious integrity of Tuer 
CHRISTIAN Recister. Not having the old- 
time general liberal paper, where can we 
look for guidance, not simply. denomina- 
tionally but in the religious world, except 
to Tur Register, which stands against all 
obscurantism? And it is with this hope 
that the sentence in your editorial, No- 
vember 11, “The Two Extremes,” reading, 
“God is not by any means a theological 
concept, but a familiar word to indicate 
the Good, the True, the Beautiful,’ comes 
as a shock. Has THE ReeistTer also joined 
the crowd of Liberal Orthodox who use 
words with two meanings? 

Will the Hditor explain what he means 
when he says that God is not a theological 
concept? You are always insisting that 
a real religion in our day should have a 
theological background. But what has 
theology to do with it, if God is only an- 
other name for the Good, the True, the 
Beautiful? 

This usage may be true of a very few 
clerics who, having left the house that 
mankind has built, go out in the open field 
and closing their eyes say, “I am still in 
the house.” 

CARLYLE SUMMERBELL, 

ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


[Dr. Summerbell does well, in the inter- 
est of accuracy, to require that a sentence 
shall make complete sense. He has taken 
the objectionable statement out of its con- 
text, and as such it is not perfect. What 
the editorial as a whole said was that the 
call for a Thanksgiving service is a spirit- 
ual appeal of the President to all people, 
if they will, to express their gratitude 
to God, not as to a particular theological 
concept but as a religious experience, and 
this is done as a matter of fact by people 
of every faith in their homes and churches. 
It is, in other words, a human expression 
for benefits received rather than a theo- 
logical affirmation that we are called upon 
to celebrate at Thanksgiving. Each one 
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° 
will give thanks in the manner which 
pleases him. Of course, even in so doing, 
there will be a theological concept, which 
is never absent from a religious expres- 
sion—The Eprror. ] 


New Bible Talks 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 
Author of “The Origin and Character of the 
Bible” . 


In concise and readable style, Dr. 
Sunderland begins to-day this series 
of talks that will answer the everyday 
questions about the Bible. Readers 
who want to know about any other 
phases of the subject will please write 

- to Dr. Sunderland, care of THE. 
REGISTER. 
I 


Popular Ignorance 


A Bible is found in nearly every home 
in the land. Most people would probably 
feel ashamed to live in a home that did 
not contain a Bible. So, too, the Bible 
lies on every Christian pulpit as the great 
book from which every preacher is 
expected to read religious lessons reg- 
ularly to his people, and to choose texts 
on which to base his discourse. Not less 
in the Sunday-school and the work of 
religious education it is the book evyery- 
where made central and conspicuous. 

It would be supposed that practically 
everybody must be well acquainted with 
the Bible—that whatever else anyone 
allows himself to be ignorant of, here at 
least he will be found intelligent. 

Is this supposition true? 

I fear that much of the Bible display 
which we see is really a cover for Bible 
ignorance, and that many of those who 
give the sacred volume the most prom- 
inent place in their homes, and. would be 
most shocked by seeing a minister read 
from any other book in his pulpit, have 
little knowledge of what the Bible really 
is, where it came from, or what it actually 
contains. It is a great deal easier to make 
a fetich of a book than it is to become 


‘intelligent about it. 


Few things have ever surprised me more 
than the revelations that have come to me 
again and again, in all sorts of ways, of 
the ignorance of the Bible that exists in 
the minds of men and women all about us. 

Some one inquired of a colored man who 
was just beginning to read, what progress 
he was making. “Oh,” he exclaimed, “I 
am out of the Bible and into the news- 
paper.” I am afraid that a majority of 
the people of our day get out of the Bible 
and into the newspapers early. 

Regarding this central book, not only of 
religion but of Christian civilization, 
multitudes of persons—not only the poor 
and the comparatively illiterate, but the 
well-to-do, the cultured, graduates of col- 
leges, persons who in other directions have 
read widely—manifest a want of knowl- 
edge that is extreme, that subjects them 
frequently to embarrassment, that puts 
them at a serious disadvantage in reading 
and in conversation, and that is wholly 
without excuse among Men or women 
claiming even moderate intelligence. 
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by church school workers. 


American Unitarian 
Association 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Samuet A. Extot, LL.D., President 


Henry H. Fouuuer, Treasurer 


aoe C. Cornisu, D.D., 
Administrative Vice-President 


Parker E. Marean, Secretary 


Beacon Course Institutes 


The Beacon Course Institutes held on 
successive Tuesday evenings at Arlington 
Street Church, in Boston, Mass., under the 
joint management of the Department of 
Religious Education, the Tuckerman 
School, and the Boston Unitarian Sunday 


School Union, have made a good beginning . 


under the leadership of Mrs. Martha A. L. 
Lane of Hingham, Mass., who on November 
2 had a clinic-demonstration of her manual, 
“First Book of Religion’; and of Mrs. 
Ella Lyman Cabot, superintendent of 
King’s Thapel Church School, Boston, who 


on November 9 led a conference on her 


manual, “Our Part in the World.” 

The new kindergarten book, “A Friendly 
World,” is being enthusiastically adopted 
So ably has 
Miss Annie E, Pousland planned the book 
that the thirty-six lessons almost teach 
themselves. 

The letters descriptive of books in rhe 
Beacon Course to be sent without charge 
to the chureh schools for distribution 
among parents are having a_ wide 
circulation. 


More Tracts—More Books 


During the last month, the Publication 
Department has reprinted 19,000 tracts, 
making a total for the first six months of 
this year of 192,000. The new tracts that 
have been issued since last May are “The 
Changing Ideals of Religious Education,” 
by Rey. Walter S. Swisher, and “Unita- 
rians and the Hall of Fame,” by Dr. Jabez 
T. Sunderland. In addition, an edition of 
8,000 copies of James Freeman Clarke’s 
sermon, “What Good did the Birth of 
Jesus Bring to the World?’ has been 
printed for distribution through the Post- 
Office Mission. - 

The Publication Committee have adopted 
a new policy for the rest of the fiscal year, 
in that, for the time being, requests will 
be made for manuscripts on subjects in 
demand. The manuscripts on these sub- 
jects will be carefully considered, and the 
one that seems most suitable will be 
printed and added to the list. In this 


- way it is hoped to build a broader list and 


to avoid the duplication, in whole or in 
part, of tracts which are already in print. 
The distribution of tracts has been 
larger so far this fall than for a number 
of years, even excluding the 21,750 tracts 
sent to the Sesquicentennial es in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

So far this autumn, the Pepaeeent has 
the Manual and Teacher’s and 
k for “A. priely World,” 


~ ence. 


Courage and Hope at Work in the South 


WALTER REID HUNT 


To the Unitarian visitor, the South and 
Southwest are a challenge and source of 
inspiration. Even where the situation is 
hard, one sees courage and hope at work; 
and where the preliminary foundations 


have been well laid, he sees strong and. 


active churches. In Tennessee and Okla- 
homa, both of which have on their statute 
books a so-called anti-evolution law, my 
information, gathered from sources which 
I believe to be reliable, was to the effect 
that the passage of this statute had not 
affected public education adversely. 
Science is still being taught as pure sci- 
In place of the word evolution, the 
words “progress, growth, change,” are 
being used. I found the officials of the 
State university most cordial to our local 
minister. During our conversation with 
the dean of the university, our minister 
was invited to conduct chapel. The invita- 
tion was accepted and the date was set. 
The difficulty in establishing churches 
of our faith lies not so much in the op- 
position of the Fundamentalists as it does 
in enlisting the interest, service, and active 
co-operation of men and women of liberal 
thought, who have left the church, to 
such a degree that they are ready to at- 
tend and create a church of their rational 
faith. In other words, the problem is 
much the same with them as it is with 
us. Nothing can help one of these churches 
on the frontier more than to know that 


and attendance chart, and also a new en- 
roliment card. The autobiography of 
Charles W. Wendte in two volumes will 
be issued under the title of “The Wider 
Fellowship” very early in January, as will 
“Great Companions,” an excellent collec- 
tion of the utterances of the great philos- 


ophers, prophets, religious teachers, and’ 


statesmen on subjects which are of in- 
timate and lasting interest to the inner- 
most thoughts and lives of all people of all 
times, compiled by Rey. Robert French 
Leavens. 


A new manuscript, “Makers of the Mead-- 


ville Theological School,” by Prof. Francis 
Christie, giving an outline of the contribu- 
tion that the great leaders in this School 
gave to Meadville, and indeed to the coun- 
try at large, has been accepted and will 
soon be set in type. Two other man- 
uscripts are nearing completion, and, as 
they will probably be accepted for publica- 
tion, the total number of new books to be 
issued this year will exceed the number 
which were published last year, which 
was the highest for a decade. 


Mr. Wetherell in Northwest 


During October, Carl B. Wetherell met 
appointments at San Francisco, Berkeley, 
Alameda, Fresno, Sacramento, Palo Alto, 
and San Jose, California. He worked 
with A. D. Barker, representative of the 
Unitarian Foundation, Inc., in helping the 
Coast churches to prepare for the “in- 


our older churches are growing stronger 
each year. One very practical missionary 
work which every church can do is to 
enlarge its own boundaries, deepen its 
spirit, and show by its testimony the en- 
during and regenerating power of the lib- 
eral faith. 

During the five weeks I visited our 
ehurches in Knoxville, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., 
New Orleans, La., Houston, San Antonio, 
and Dallas, Tex., Oklahoma City, Tulsa, 
and Okmulgee, Okla., Salina, Wichita, 
Lawrence, and Topeka, Kan., and Kansas 
City, Mo., I also called upon the repre- 
sentative of a group in Waco, Tex., who 
desire to hold Unitarian services. Upon 
the settlement of a strong man in Dallas, 
I hope this will be possible. 

Preaching every Sunday, conferring 
with ministers, boards of trustees, and 
individuals, I gained a new sense of the 
worth of our church and the sacrifice and 
devotion necessary for its success. None 
of us in the North who attend long-estab- 
lished churches should lose the vision and 
inspiration of what it means. We should 
provide funds to send to these pioneer 
churches our best men, with personality, 
power, and physical as well as intellectual 
and spiritual strength. The cities of the 
Southwest Empire are calling for the best 
the Nation has. They are receiving it in 
the industrial life; they must also baye 
it in the life of the spirit. 


tensive. period,’ November 14-24. He 
spoke at the meetings of the Northern 
California Associate Alliance meeting in 
Fresno October 29 and 30. During the 
present month he is meeting appointments 
at Hugene, Salem, and Portland, Ore, 
Seattle, Wash., and Vancouver and Vic- 
toria, B.C. On November 17 and 18 he 
spoke at the meetings of the Northern 
Section of the Pacific Coast Conference 
held at Seattle, Wash., the two churches 
of that city co-operating in the entertain- 
ment of delegates. On November 21 he 
participated in the ordination services of 
Milen C. Dempster, the newly elected 
minister of the Unitarian Church at 
Stockton, Calif. Mr. Wetherell plans to 
visit Salt Lake City, Utah, and Southern 
California churches during December. 


In Memory of Miss Schuyler 


The Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion, at their meeting on November 9, 
adopted the following resolution in memory 
of Louisa Lee Schuyler, who died at High- 
land Falls, N.Y., October 10: 

Louisa Lee Schuyler, an honorary mem- 


per of the Association, was one of the 


pioneer philanthropists of the country, or- 
ganizer with Dr. Henry W. Bellows of the 
Woman’s Branch of. the United States 
Sanitary Commission ; founder of the State 
Charities Aid Association of New York; 
leader of the movement which led to the 
removal of all dependent insane from 
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county poorhouses to State hospitals; and 
organizer of the first training school for 
nurses in the United States at Bellevue 
Hospital. She formed the first committee 
for the after care of the insane; was one 
of the original trustees of the Russell Sage 
Foundation ; and organized a committee of 
physicians and laymen for the prevention 
of blindness, which established the New 
- York “Lighthouse” for the blind. She was 
deservedly honored by Columbia University 
with the degree of doctor of laws; dec- 


orated with the Eleanor Van Rensselaer - 


Medal for Patriotic Service, the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association Medal, the Leslie 
Dana Medal, and the Institute of Social 
Service Gold Medal. 

Be it Resolved: That the Board of Direc- 
tors and the churches they represent will 
remember with gratitude her love and 
loyalty for her own church of All Souls 
in New York City, her interest in the 
cause of our free churches, and her wide- 
spreading and successful endeavors for 
suffering humanity. 


Ministerial Personals 


Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland has resigned as 
minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., effective January 1. 
Dr. Sunderland plans to retire from the 
active ministry and to devote all of his 
time to writing. 

Rey. Charles R. Joy has accepted a call 
to All Souls Church, Unitarian-Congrega- 
tional, in Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. Howard C. Gale is to supply at the 
First Unitarian Church in Peabody, Mass., 
until September, 1927. 

Rey. John Barker has accepted a call 
to the Unitarian Church in Keene, N.H. 

Rey. Frederick L. Weis, minister of the 
Third Religious Society in Dorchester, 
Mass., and Miss Elizabeth Williams Stone 
of Taunton, Mass., were married on 
November 6. 

John H. Hershey was ordained and in- 
stalled as the minister of the First Unita- 
rian Church of Geneseo, Ill., November 7. 

Rev. Edward Cummings, minister emer- 
itus of the First Church in Boston, and 
Edward Everett Hale’s successor in the 
South Congregational Church, was killed 
in an automobile accident near Ossipee, 
N.H., November 2. 

Rey. Clifton M. Gray of Topeka, Kan., 
recently made a tour of the Southern 
churches in the interest of the Unitarian 
Foundation. 

Rev. Elmo Robinson, formerly minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Palo Alto, 
Calif., is director of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Committee of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, whose efforts were largely 
instrumental in defeating the proposed 
amendment to put the Bible into the public 
schools of that State, regarded as an open- 
ing wedge for an anti-evolution law. 
Rey. Robert Leavens is a member of the 
committee. 

Alva John Shaller was ordained and in- 
stalled at the First Parish Church in Blom 
Mass., October 17. 

Rey. Lon R. Call of Louisville, Ky., con- 
ducted a mission of liberal religion at 
the Universalist Church in Beulah, Ky., 
October 21-28. Mr. Call has been elected 
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secretary-treasurer of the newly organized 
Mid-Southern Federation of Religious 
Liberals. 

Rey. Roger S. Forbes of Germantown, 
Pa., preached October 24 at the service in 
the auditorium of the Sesquicentennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Sharp’s Appointments 


Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the 
Department, met engagements in October 
as follows: 

October 23, Troy, N.Y., Mohawk Valley 
Conference of Religious Liberals. October 
24, Cincinnati, Ohio: visit and address to 
church school of St. John’s Protestant 
Church ; visit and address to church school 
of First Congregational Church ; afternoon 


address to the First Congregational 
Church; evening address to St. John’s 
Church. October 25, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


evening address to St. John’s Church. Oc- 
tober 26, Columbus, Ohio, address to 
church school workers of the Independent 
Protestant Church. October 27, Cleveland, 
Ohio, address to church school workers 
of the First Unitarian Church. October 


29, Salem, Mass., address to the Essex: 


Unitarian and Universalist Church School 
Association. October 31, Hyde Park, 
Mass., sermon-address; Dorchester, Mass., 
First Parish Church, evening address. 
November appointments have been: Nov- 
ember 8, Wilton, N.H., all-day institute; 
conference on materials; address; chalk- 
talk to chureh school pupils. November 
5, New Bedford, Mass., evening address 
to Parent-Teachers’ Association of First 
Parish. November 7, Clinton, Mass. :. ser- 
mon-address; afternoon chalk-talk on 
teaching methods; Mrs. M. Louise C. Hast- 
ings spoke on “The Use of The Bible With 
Children.” November 8, Arlington, Mass., 
Alliance. November 9, Second Church, 
Boston, Mass., Laymen’s League. Novem- 
ber 10, Canton, Mass., Alliance. November 
11, Exeter, N.H., Alliance. November 14, 
Cambridge, Mass., Massachusetts Avenue 


‘Baptist Church; evening, Roxbury, Mass., 


sermon in young people’s mission series. 


Heads Middleboro Church School 


The church school of the First Unitarian 


“Church in Middleboro, Mass., has engaged 


the services of Henry Burkland as director 
of religious education. Mr. Burkland is 
submaster of the School Street School, one 
of the highest grade schools in the town; 
he is a graduate of the Tuckerman School, 
and has had much experience in Sunday- 
school as well as community work with 
young people. Under such direction, our 
church school has taken on new life, and 
is rapidly growing. A branch of the 
¥. P. R. U. has been formed from the 
older classes of boys and girls. Most of 
these young people were among the dozen 
or more who took the right hand of fellow- 
ship on jast Children’s Sunday. At that 
time, the Boys’ Unity Club contributed a 
silver christening bowl. 

Church attendance has been excellent. 
In all departments of the church, interest 
is active, markedly increasing the effec- 
tiveness in the work of the liberal faith 
in this community. 


. 
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Of Thomas Mott Osborne © 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot conducted the two 
funeral services of Thomas Mott Osborne, 
life member of the Association and for- 
merly a vice-president, in Auburn, N.Y., 
October 23. One service was held at the 
church, the other at the State Prison. The 
life and labors of Mr. Osborne formed the 
subject of Dr. EbHot’s sermon at) the 
Church of the Disciples in Boston on 
October 31. Dr. Eliot was a classmate of 
Mr. Osborne’s in the Harvard class of 1884. 

The principles of prison administration 
which Mr, Osborne put into practice in 
Sing Sing have pointed the way for similar 
reforms in this and other lands. His 
death coming so shortly after that of 
Louisa Lee Schuyler suggests a com- 
parison of the two lives, particularly in 
that their pioneering adventures in reform 
have become commonplaces in modern 


methods of welfare work. Dr. Bliot 
reviewed the career of Mr. Osborne in 
THE Recister of November 4. Of the 


essential religious nature of Mr. Osborne’s 
methods and ideas, Dr. Bliot said: 

“It will be perceived that these prin- 
ciples and methods all spring from what 
may be justly defined as religious convic- 
tions. Here was a man who genuinely 
believed in the dignity of human nature 
and who had the courage to act upon that 
belief. Religion was not to him a matter 
of opinions or just a sentimental feeling 
appropriate for Sunday, but something 
animating thought and action all the time. 
The Christian ideal to him was not one of 
negation but of appreciation, not of renun- 
ciation and repression but of the use of 
the gifts of God.” 


With the Field Secretaries 


Dr. George F. Patterson, field secretary, 
attended the meeting of Unitarian and 
Universalist ministers in the First Unita- 
rian Church at Nashville, Tenn., November 
5 and 6, spoke at two of the sessions, and 
assisted in the formation of the Mid- 
Southern Federation of Religious Liberals. 
The announced purpose of the Federation 
is “the maintenance and promotion of reli- 
gious freedom.” 

Dr. Patterson’s next appointments were 
the meeting of the Southwestern Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals, held in Hutchin- 
son, Kan., the installation of Rey. Clinton 
Scott in the Liberal Christian Church 
(Unitarian-Universalist) in Atlanta, Ga., 
and finally a meeting of liberal minist2rs 
of Florida, called for the same purpose of 
united effort as the conference in Nash- 
ville, and held at Jacksonyille, Fla., in the 
First Unitarian Church, November 18 and 
19. Hn route to these places, Dr. Patterson 
visited several churches of the South and 
Southwest. ‘ 

Carl B. Wetherell, field secretary for the . 
Pacific Coast, has been absent from the 
San Francisco headquarters for three 
weeks on his usual autumn visits to the 
churches on the Northwest Coast: Eugene, 
Salem, and Portland, Ore.; Spokane and _ 
Seattle, Wash., . Vancouver and Vic- 
toria, B.C. 

Dr. Walter Reid Hunt’s own account of 
his recent visit to the South and South- 
west appears elsewhere in Word and Work. 
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General Alliance 

of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Oscar C. Gattacuer, President 
Miss Loutse Brown, Treasurer 
Mrs. Carouine S. Atuerton, Secretary 
Miss Exvisaseta B. THacuer, Asst. Secretary 


NMectingas ¢ in Boston 


labycinber 30, 2.30 P.M., 
Conference, vestry, 
Church. pay 
- December 3, 10.30 a.m., Cheerful Letter 
Conference, Bulfinch Place Church. 

December 6, 10.30 a.m., Monday Con- 
ference, Unity House, 7 Park Square, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Presiding officer, Mrs. A. W. 
Clay. Subject: “Young People.” Speakers: 
Junior Work, Mrs. A. W. Clay; Young 
People’s Religious Union, Miss Sara Com- 
ins; College Centers, Miss Evelyn Sears. 

December 17, 11 a.m.,. Post-Office Mission 
Conference, Bulfinch Place Church. 


International 
Ar itpeton Street 


November Meeting, 
the Executive Board 


The out-of-Boston meeting for the year 
was held in the Unitarian Church, Ger- 
mantown, Pa., November 12, Mrs. Gal- 
lagher presiding. Twenty board and com- 
mittee members were present, with rep- 
resentatives from Wilmington, Del., Phila- 
delphia (First Church), Germantown, and 
Lancaster, Pa., and from the executive 
board of the Philadelphia League. 

The treasurer’s report included the an- 
nouncement that Mrs. Florence G. Bale, 
former director for Western Canada, has 
been made a life member of the General 
Alliance. 

The following names have been Racca 
in memoriam: Mrs. Mary D. Moore, by the 
Alliance of Portland, Me.; Miss Lucretia 
T. Blanchard, by that of Concord, N.H.; 
Mrs. Maude D. Chace, Miss Katherine H. 
Austin, and Miss Elizabeth W. Brown, by 
Providence, R.I. 

Since the October meeting, the president 
has attended neighborhood gatherings in 
Dorchester (First and Third Churches), 
Groton, Hopedale, and West Bridgewater, 
Mass., Hartford, Conn., Laconia, N.H., and 
Newport, R.I., and a branch meeting at 
the Church of the Disciples, Boston. 

The field secretary, Mrs. Budlong, 
reported by letter attendance at the 
Michigan State Conference, at Kalamazoo ; 
Illinois Conference, at Chicago ; Minnesota 
Conference, at St. Paul; Iowa Conference 
at Omaha, and South Western Conference 
at Hutchinson, Kan. She addressed the 
branches of the First Church, All Souls, 
and People’s Church, Chicago; Duluth, St. 
Cloud, and Underwood, Minn., and Lincoln, 
Neb. At Shelbyville, Ill, she addressed 
the Alliance branch and preached; and 
she spent several days in the new Unita- 
rian parish at Salina, Kan. 

July 16-23, 1927, was approved for Alli- 

week at Star Island, and the follow- 
committee was appointed to have 


- charge: Miss Helen W. Greenwood, chair- 


. . 
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Libraries in France 


For the sake of the many Alliance mem- 
bers who will not see Madame Loyson’s 
letter about the work done last year, some 
interesting items may well be quoted. 

The past year has been the most suc- 
cessful one in the gifts of libraries. 
Twenty-six new “Alliance Libraries” have 
been given. From smaller sums received 
from many individuals and branches li- 
braries were established at Beaurevoir, 
where, in the ancient castle, Joan of Are 
was once imprisoned, and where she 
jumped from the tower to reach her en- 


dangered soldiers; at Beauvais, where the . 


books are translations of American ones, 
or on America by French authors. Here 
the school-teacher fought with the Ameri- 
can boys during the War and has a deep 
feeling of fellowship for them. Libraries 
have also been placed jn boys’ and girls’ 
schools in six villages, some of which were 
razed to the ground during the War. 

Three separate gifts were allotted to 
Gauchy, near Saint Quentin, a center for 
railway employees and their families only, 
which has the Cohasset library; to Nesle, 
in the Somme, which received the library 
from Salem; and to Honlon, which re- 
ceived the gift from the Uxbridge branch. 

The Memorial Library at Itancourt is 
from the Pittsburgh branch, in memory 
of Joseph John Mason. One of the chil- 
dren from that school wrote: “We thank 
you for the beautiful books that you have 
sent us. Our teacher made us find on 
our map the city of Pittsburgh in Pennsyl- 
vania. Then he made us write the name 
of Joseph John Mason. We said how far 
away your country is, and how Lieutenant 
Mason, so young, must have loved France 
to come so far to defend her and to give 
his life for her. We will often speak of 
you and of him. Long live America!” 
(Signed Daniel Finck.) 

At Bony is a library in memory of 
Howard O. Thorne and Clarence Wheelock, 
given by the Rutherford, N.J., branch; 


‘at Nesles en Dole is a library in memory 


of Paul Gannett Osborn, from the Roch- 
ester, N.J., branch; at Seringes, one in 
memory of Kenneth Fuller, David Johns, 
and Lloyd F. Emerson, from the New 
Hampshire branches through Miss 8. L. 


Merrill of Laconia; at Thiaucourt an-. 


other, in memory of Frederick Karl Hirth, 


through Mrs. L. E. Heston. Still another 
soldiers’ Memorial Library was given at 
Romagne-sous-Monfaucon by Miss Winsor. 
of Cambridge in memory of her nephew, 
Philip Winsor. 

“These last five libraries have been 
given in the villages near the American 
military cemeteries. In each case, we 
have put the grave under the care of 
the school children. And very beautiful 
it is to see the sweet spirit in which they 
attend to this duty. On last Memorial 
Day we were present at the ceremony at 
the Seringes and Nesles cemetery. It 
was truly a moving sight. In spite of 
the pouring rain, the school children ar- 
rived in little bands from all the sur- 
rounding villages, led by the teachers, all 
earrying flowers. The children of Nesles 
brought, besides, a beautiful wreath for 
the grave of Paul Gannett Osborn; and 
the children of Seringes, who were told 
they might each bring one flower for the 
grave of Kenneth Fuller, arrived every 
one of them with a large bouquet, all of 
which made such a mass of flowers that 
they covered several graves. At the other 
cemeteries the same was done for the 
graves of Frederick Karl Hirth, Howard 
O. Thorne, and Philip Winsor. We asked 
the children of these schools to write a 
description of ‘Memorial Day’ as it ap- 
peared to them, and we gave a prize in 
each school for the best observed and 
most living account. It was interesting 
to see the ceremony through the children’s 
eyes, with their touching, poetic, and 
quaint observations. 

Mrs. Frederick Durand has given three 
more libraries, which have been placed in 
totally destroyed villages in the Chemin 
des Dames. Mrs. Jesse Metcalf and Miss 
Ei. Zwissler have each given libraries, and 
Mrs. Charles Dalmar has given two, in 
memory of her father and brother; Miss 
Mary Converse has given one, and one was 
from the general fund of “L’Enfant de 
France”; First Cambridge branch has 
increased its library by two gifts. Ninety- 
nine school libraries have now been placed 
in the devastated regions of France. 
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man; Miss Louise Brown of Massachu- 
setts, Mrs. O. B. Hawes of New Jersey, 
Mrs. J. S. Merrick of New York, and Mrs. 


_ George Pearson of Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. Fred Doeppers, of All Souls Alli- 
ance, Indianapolis, was elected director 
for Indiana, to succeed Mrs. J. R. 
Cavanagh. 

The resignation of Mrs. C. B. Clapp, 
director for Southern California, was 
accepted with sincere appreciation of her 
loyal service. Mrs. Clapp is moving from 
Pasadena to Philadelphia. ; 

On learning of the recent death of Rey. 
Anton Toplisky, who devoted his life to 
the Unitarian cause in Sofia and Doup- 
nitza, the Board yoted a letter of sym- 
pathy to his wife, who hopes to carry on 
the work among women and children. 

A loving message was voted Mrs. St. 
John, who was kept from the meeting by 
the serious illness of her mother. 


Reports were read from the Rocky 
Mountain District and from five Massa- 
chusetts groups. A letter of friendly 
fellowship and good cheer was voted our 
coworkers in the Rocky Mountain section. 

After luncheon, which was served to 
members aud guests by the Samuel Long- 
fellow Guild of Germantown, a _ public 
meeting was held, with an attendance of 
over one hundred. Miss Mary T. Mason, 
president of the Samuel Longfellow Guild, 
took the chair. After a brief devotional 
service, she introduced the speakers. Mrs. 
Caroline S. Atherton, secretary of the 
General Alliance, brought a message of 
good cheer to Alliance members, showing 
that our work is needed, is wanted, and 
that we are well equipped to meet the 


‘present opportunity. 


Mrs. John B. Nash of New York spoke 
on “Our Missionary Opportunities in the 
South,” emphasizing the “unused power 
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possessed by liberal women which might 
do much to encourage and sustain the 
general work of the denomination.” She 
spoke of the many opportunities for the 
spreading of the liberal gospel in 
the Southern field, and paid a tribute to 
the splendid work done by the ministers of 
the Orlando and New Orleans churches. 

Miss Louise Brown, treasurer of the 
General Alliance, spoke on “Our Plant at 
Swansboro,” arousing fresh interest in our 
work, and vividly describing the present 
condition and the needs of the School. 
The new building, although roofed over, 
is not completed. They are making shift 
by using the old and rented buildings. The 
expansion policy was explained, the 
financial need stressed, and the members 
urged to be loyal in sustaining this 
strictly Alliance missionary project. 

Speaking on “Church Federation,” Mrs. 
Roger S. Forbes of Germantown said: 
“We have come to a new era in the 
emphasis of liberalism. There are two 
ways to emphasize liberalism: one is to be 
liberal; the other to help liberate.” Mrs. 
Forbes gave a very interesting description 
of the church co-operation policy in- 
augurated by the Germantown Church 
last year, and of the plans for this year’s 
work to be carried on by the Sweden- 
borgian Church. 

Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, president of 
the General Alliance, spoke of character 
as the test of our religion. For our work 
we need vision, consecration, and the recog- 
nition of the spiritual side of life. Then 
follows the expression in forms of service. 
She closed with the words of Dr. West- 
wood, “You are the church.” 

The closing words of the afternoon were 
given by the minister of the Germantown 
Church, Rey. Roger 8. Forbes, who spoke 
most appreciatively of the spirit and pur- 
pose of the Alliance, paying a tribute to the 
early members, whose devotion has made 
possible the present vigorous organization. 


Worcester League Meeting 


The fall meeting of the Worcester 
League of Unitarian Women, held at Har- 
vard, Mass., October 20, chanced upon a 
rainy day. But gray skies were soon 
forgotten in the cordial and generous 
hospitality of the hostess branch, the 
bright fires, and the autumn decorations. 
Seventy-nine members and many visitors 
brought the number well toward one hun- 
dred. Fourteen branches were repre- 
sented, with guests from two neighbor- 
ing Alliances. 

A delicious luncheon was served in the 
parish house by the hostess branch to 
the officers and speakers, also tea and 
coffee for the box luncheon in the town 
hall. 

The speaking was of a high order. Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, whose subject was 
“What Can the Churches Do to Further 
International Peace?’ urged that Chris- 
tian women in making up the programs 
for Alliances and women’s clubs give at 
least one meeting to this all-important 
issue, and that they study peace literature, 
which may be freely obtained. Mrs. David 
Carr gaye a splendid report of Alliance 
Week at Star Island. Mrs. Paul Phalen 


‘Channing,” 


The Christian Register 


spoke of the necessity of up-to-date meth- 
ods in Alliance work, and of gaining the 
interest of the younger women of the 
society ; emphasizing the value of church 
attendance, and the importance of a 
reverent attitude before and during ser- 
vice. Rey. Miles Hanson, in his address 
on “The Liberal Evangel,” closed the ses- 
sion with inspiring and uplifting words. 


Funds of The Alliance 


Many questions have been asked about 
“the funds” held by The Alliance, and it 
seems an appropriate time to make some 
statement in regard to them. 

In general they are held for three pur- 
poses; and in every case the principal 
is invested and only the interest appro- 
priated to the purpose designated. 

First, we have what we call the general 
funds—some dating back many years, 
others being added to each year.. Those 
that we have held for some time have 
come to us by legacy in memory of 
some former member of The Alliance 
—the “Lucy F. Brigham,” “Elizabeth P. 
“Helen Collamore,” ‘Eunice 
Learned,” and “Georgiana Merrill.” Two 
have been collected to form a travel fund, 
and are known as the “Mary B. Davis” 
and “Twenty-fifth Anniversary” funds; 
and two are growing year by year—the 
“In Memoriam” and “Life Membership” 
funds. These last two give interesting 
opportunities to members to keep in touch 
with general Alliance interests and to hold 
the names of former members of their 
branches in remembrance. Some $70,000 
received from the Unitarian Campaign, 
which was begun six years ago, is the 
largest of this group of funds, and the 
smallest is one for a little over $600 
called the “Hmergency” fund. That com- 
pletes the list of general funds which 
give an income to The Alliance available 
for general purposes. 


The one and only Cheerful Letter fund. 


is in memory of Caroline T. Smith, and 
the income derived from it is devoted 
to Cheerful Letter work. 

The Southern Work funds are of two 
classes—those for scholarship and those 
for general purposes in connection with 
the work in the South. They bear the 
names of George Brackett, Harriet Rose 
Lee, Lucia Clapp Noyes, Ellen O. Peck, 
Abby A. Peterson, Mrs. Charles Walker, 
John 8. Wellington, and Annie A. Wheeler. 
The one exception to this statement is 
the so-called Kimball House fund, which 
is maintained for the upkeep of that 
house. 

The American Unitarian Association is 
trustee of two funds which give to The 
Alliance an income from the one devoted 
to Southern Work, and from the other 
to general purposes. Any one interested 
may refer to the Manual where these 
funds are listed and learn the amount 
invested and the income received. 

It is a.source of great comfort to the 
Finance Committee of The Alliance to 


feel this solid foundation to the Alliance 


treasury. The committee would eall at- 
tention in particular to the “In Mem- 
oriam” and 


“Life Membership” funds, 
The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of December 23, 1926. - 
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asking for additions to them. It is grate- 
ful for legacies which may bear the name 
of the donors and be appropriated to any 
desired end. 


Cheerful Letter and Christmas 


Someone says it is of small consequence 
whether we are happy or not, and of 
much consequence whether we are of 
service in the world. Be a Cheerful Letter 
worker and experience both, for there is 
work for all. 

Our aim the past few years has been 
on the educational side. The work with 
Home Study has progressed most satis- 
factorily under Mrs. Sands’ guidance; her 
teachers have been sympathetic and in- 
terested ; the call for more and still more 
teachers is urgent. The call for modern 
textbooks is also urgent. Copies of The 
Mentor Magazine are especially needed, 
as it is a great aid in the work. Mzrs. 
George O. Sands, Brimble Avenue, Beverly, 
Mass., will be glad to give all particulars 
pertaining to the work and its needs. 

The growing influence of the Library 
Department is almost daily shown by 
letters of appreciation which come to us. 
There are now over 160 libraries in active 
use in twenty-seven States. It is our 
desire to enlist the interest of every 
Cheerful Letter committee in this depart- 
ment, which is developing a real educa- 
tional value in remote sections where no 
other library exists. 


Subseriptions to the Cheerful Letter . 


paper will be a help not only in defray- 
ing the expense of publication but as a 
means of communication between those 
receiving and those sending. It goes into 
many homes in remote and lonely dis- 
tricts, whose lives are barren of those 
things we feel so essential to our existence. 

Christmas is coming. Don’t forget the 
poor little children on our lists, many of 
whom have never seen a doll or a picture- 
book or a bit of candy. In many of these 
homes there are three to eleven children. 
Wouldn’t someone like to “brighten the 
corner” where the movies are unknown, 
and where, if they had the price, no mag- 
azine could be bought nearer than seven 
miles? Scrapbooks, made from the bed- 
time stories, for crippled and sick chil- 
dren, are needed, and it is our privilege 
to give these to the poor little mites. 
The field is almost limitless for children’s 
books. Let us give pleasure where pleas- 
ure is needed for healthy growth. Fore- 
~ bad seeds in these homes. 


Appeals 
Denominational: 
Green Harbor) si sec shies es\a mya Salada ae 
Tuckerman School ......... be ste..s (iA ERE 
Hugene; Ore, | o. on'n «0s tat pies PPT ere I!) 
Pomona, ‘Calif, (>: .a..\6 seats aoe . 300 
Salt Lake. City, Utah’. < <<. scicc «etenen ee 
Department Work: 
International Committee: 
Channing House Student .......... 298 
Hungarian Relief (unlimited) : : 
EUGLA Cie cie «is ace ererererksaaaie seer enees 446 
Italy . Sa dorturne ttre Prati 


Mme. Lovee (ohitinited) 

Southern Work Committee: 
Current expense . PE Re 
Expansion (unlimited) 
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saint by Sabatier. 


I want the books that help me out of the vacancy and despair of a frivolous mind, out of the 
tangle and confusion of a society that is buried in bric-d-brac, out of the meanness of unfeeling 
mockery and the heaviness of incessant mirth, into a loftier and serener region, where, through 
the clear air of serious thoughts, I can learn to look soberly and bravely upon the mingled misery and ‘splen- 
dor of human existence, and then go down with a cheerful courage to play a man’s part in the life which 
Christ has forever ennobled.—Hnnry van Dyke. Lssays in Application. 
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I@natius Loyora. By Paul Van Dyke. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 


It is hardly more than a generation 
since Saint Francis of Assisi was re- 
canonized. During that period he has 
become a saint for Protestants as well as 
for Catholics. A chief factor in producing 
this remarkable change was the life of the 
Can the same thing 
be done for Ignatius Loyola? Dr. Van 
Dyke has done a fine piece of work, which 
eannot fail to contribute to that result. 
He is not the first to make such a con- 
tribution. Only three years ago, a sym- 
pathetic and valuable biography by Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick was published. But 
more than one witness is needed to over- 
come the mountain of prejudice standing 
in the way of a fair appreciation of Loyola 
outside his own communion. Dr. Van 


’ Dyke’s book is a step in advance of Sedg- 


wick’s, in that it is more objective. He 
is more ready to let the facts speak for 
themselves. He makes no defense of Lo- 
yola; instead, he presents the evidence 
as dispassionately as possible, largely in 
the words of the original documents; so 
that the man stands before the reader, a 
clear-cut figure, educated gentleman, saint, 
hero. In all the annals of Christendom, 
it would be hard to find one who more 
steadfastly held fast to the right, as God 
gave him to see the right, than Loyola. 
As the founder of the Jesuit order, he 
stands under suspicion as being the in- 
stigator of all that Protestants, and many 
Catholics, condemn under the name of 
Jesuitical. The answer is, look at the 
record. His life from the time of his 
conversion is an open book. What do you 
find? The most minute scrutiny can dis- 
cover nothing worse than the fact that he 
did make it a practice to have disagreeable 
orders given to novices by others, reserv- 
ing the pleasanter ones for himself. It 
was not an admirable thing to do, and if 
that were all that were known of his 
private life, it might be regarded as the 
symptom of something worse. But that 
is just what it is not. He was the soul of 
sincerity. This was only a_ superficial 
fault. Few men indeed have been freer 
from vices in general. Loyola’s conception 
of the Christian life was characteristic 
of his birth and training. As a Spaniard, 
he looked on Christianity as the power 


' which had overcome the Moors and was 


to overcome the world. As a soldier he 


looked to Jesus as his supreme Lord, to 
the pope as his vicegerent on earth, and 
to the clergy as the officers of the army 
of God. As a soldier it was not for him 
to dispute orders, but to obey them. What 
the church taught, he accepted without 
question. He was not blind to the evils 
existing in the church, but they did not 
affect his loyalty to it. Instead, he set 


himself, and the Company of Jesus which 


he founded, to correct them so far as they 
might. It was organized as a highly dis- 
ciplined band of soldiers. Their prime 
duty was loyal, willing, intelligent obedi- 
ence. His manual of arms is to be found 
in the Spiritual Hvercises, a wonderful 
composition. In literary form, it is un- 
couth. In theological ideas, it is a medie- 
val grotesque. But as a means of bring- 
ing home to men the reality of the faith 
which they accept, and inspiring in them 
loyalty and devotion to its precepts, it is 
a work of genius. 

Loyola’s message met the desire of vast 
numbers, especially in Latin countries, who 
had no craving for new doctrines but who 
did yearn for a more fervent religious 
life, and for the ridding of the church from 
corruption. His success, and that of his 
first disciples, was marvelous. It was in- 
deed too great for the best good of the 
Society itself. In more ways than one, 
the order suffered because of its prosper- 
ity. Nevertheless, the world is a better 
place to-day because of Ignatius Loyola, 
and liberal Christians will gain new in- 
sight into the strength of modern Cathol- 
icism, and into the power of religion to 
transform the lives of men, by closer ac- 
quaintance with his life story. Studied 
sympathetically, it is a life of fascinating 
interest. T. D. B. 


The Life of Lives 


Tur Lirp or Jnusus. Edited by Charles M. 
Sheldon. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

As every Bible reader knows, the New 
Testament contains four lives of Jesus— 
lives which often duplicate each other. 
This arrangement is confusing, furnishes 
ample ground for those who question the 
historicity of Jesus, and is only tolerated 
because the New Testament has thus come 
down to us. A step was made toward 
eo-ordination of all the subject matter 
about Jesus when J. M. Fuller published 
a Harmony of the Four Gospels. Dr. 
Sheldon in this volume has carried Mr. 


Fuller’s idea further, and made a continu- 
ous and consecutive life of Jesus, using 
the Bible phraseology as given in the 
American Revised Version. The text is 
broken up into short chapters, that it 
may be the more readily followed. The 
result is a charming narrative, to be read 
with interest by either children or adults. 
Too many attempts have been made to 
tell stories found in the Bible in everyday 
language. The result, almost without ex- 
ception, is not satisfactory. Not only are 
the Bible accounts admirable for terseness 
and literature in their own setting, but 
they are readily understood by children— 
more readily understood than when ren- 
dered in the vernacular. It looks as if 
Dr. Sheldon, widely known for In His 
Steps, had done a creditable piece of 
work not only for youth, but for students 
and teachers of the New Testament. 


Our Past 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By Thomas J. Wer- 
tenbaker. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$5.00. 

For once a blurb is justified. Scribner's 
proclaims that the country needs an in- 
teresting and readable one-volume history, 
and states that they have published one, 
written by Professor Wertenbaker of 
Princeton. He has done what they claim. 
He has written a book that is scholarly 
and accurate, but one which deliberately 
throws over the mechanistic minutie of 
the Ph.D. historians, and travels in a 
large and comfortable way straight down 
the main stream of our colonial and 
national life. The book deserves to be 
widely read, and will surely be enjoyed. 
To some, who are used to recent histories, 
the attitude of the author may seem old- 
fashioned. They may say that patriotism 
glows all through this book, whereas de- 
tached scholarship views any country, even 
one’s Own, without emotion. Nevertheless, 
Professor Wertenbaker is no Jingo or 
Hundred Percenter; but he does make 
clear the substantially honorable career 
of our people. He regards politics and 
war and personal force as. having been 
dominant factors; and he looks on eco- 
nomics and social history as important 
elements in decisions, though not as ab- 
stract deities that use men as puppets. 
The book is sound, fair, ripe, well-pro- 
portioned, human. 

In literary style there is an agreeable 
fluidity, with many instances of vividness, 
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such as the plantation bustle when “The 
ship is coming!” or the brilliant account 
of the opening of the Hrie Canal, or the 
tension of Cleveland’s interview with J. P. 
Morgan. Two sentences deserve quoting, 
not merely as instances of a crisp style, 
but as evidence of something more than 
ordinary keenness in a competent histor- 
ian. They illuminate our comprehension 
of the forces that are constant in history 
—Jefferson found that the paths of peace- 
ful coercion lead but to war” (Woodrow 
Wilson might endorse this)—and the fol- 
lowing, which would be profitable for the 
consideration of the debaters on the Vol- 
stead Act: “In American history the doc- 
trine of States’ Rights has been a weapon 
with which men fought rather than a 
sacred principle to be fought for.’ One 
literary—or rather, dramatic—device, Pro- 
fessor Wertenbaker uses with great suc- 
cess. He imagines a conference of leaders 
at various crises, skillfully gives you their 
vigorous debate, and you won’t soon forget 
how Hakluyt and his friends planned ex- 
plorations, how Winthrop and his group 
determined on colonial settlement, or how 
Franklin pleaded with the loosely-bound 
Albany convention men. The Stamp Act 
debates, the Federal Convention, the pol- 
icies of the first Cabinet, the Hartford 
Convention, the Compromise of 1820; and, 
with a special skill, the decision to pro- 
claim the Monroe Doctrine—these are all 
handled in this dramatic way. For you, 
these men and these scenes come aiive. 
You understand your country better, and 
are ready and eager for more detailed 
history. Professor Wertenbaker has prob- 
ably been a preceptor at Princeton, and 
not for nothing. He ean stir people to 


read and think. W.R. 
Red Terror 
THE WHITH DEvIL’s Matr. By Lewis Stan- 
ton Palen. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.50. 


The publishers advertise this story as 
atrue one. Thestatement is hardly neces- 
sary, for genuineness is reflected from 
every page. The book is a companion 
The White Devil of the Black Sea. The 
story is not one of love, or romance, or 
prepared climaxes. It is the direct and 
simple tale of a young married woman in 
Russia during the Bolshevik régime. Of 
the Russian nobility, she and her husband 
are driven from city to city, sometimes 
barely getting off with their lives, always 
with the fear of death and violence hang- 
ing over them. She endures hardship 
after hardship; and it is interesting to 
observe her reaction to peril and suffering, 
in view of the fact that her life up to 
that time has been carefully protected. 
Of the black beasts that go about ravaging 
and violating, she has known nothing. As 
one reads, a striking contrast appears to 
the records left us of the privations and 
terrors endured by the French nobility 
during the French Reyolution. Here is 
only a further evidence that history does 
repeat itself. Russia, as France, only 
passed from ‘one harsh, autocratic rule to 
another more harsh and autocratic. Power 
is power, and liable to be abused whether 
in the hands of king and czar or com- 
munist and bolshevik. While The White 
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Devil’s Mate has more thrills than fiction, 
its chief value is the picture it paints of 
the life of the Russian nobles under the 
Red Terror. The title is deceiving. The 
book is not a sensational one at all. It is 
the true, realistic recital of a courageous 
woman, who exercised commendable re- 
straint in the telling. 


“Queen Victoria” 


Tu» Bie Housp. By Mildred Wasson. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

Victoria Vennard stands on the battle- 
field where the traditions of the past gen- 
eration war with the present to determine 
the character of the future. She possesses 
much of the refreshing daring that brought 
to the older generation its large success. 
Because of this, Grandfather Price passes 
over his own sous and leaves his large 
estate to her. And then begins the con- 
flict between the old and the new. Vic- 
toria finds she cannot throw aside all of 
the ancient standards. The Big House of 
her grandfather passes out of the family, 
but she has come to love it with a loyalty 
she hardly understands herself. How she 
wins it back again and begins with 
Stephen Gale to look toward the new day 
is the theme of the story. 

The book has some very convincing 
character portrayal, and is a worthy ad- 
dition to the season’s literature. 

C.B. J. 


Scotch Folk 


Tur Grey Coast. By Neil M. Gunn. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Company. $2.90. 

Mr. Gunn, a native of Caithness, Scot- 
land, writes with a view toward develop- 
ing an interest in the lives and characters 
of the people living on the outposts of 
Scotland. He even goes so far as to hope 
that a distinctive literature may result, 
and that it may be a contribution tu the 
literature of the world. As for his novel, 
The Grey Coast, it is built about an iso- 
lated fishing village, Balriach by name, 
situated on the Scottish east coast. Here 
also were the holdings of certain farmers; 
among them, the owner of Tullach Farm, 
the “great man.” By way of contrast, 
adjoining the rich acres of Tullach farm, 
were the barren acres of “Ould Jeems,” 
whence he, with his niece Maggie, seemed 
barely able to wrest a living. In reality, 
Jeems had hoards of gold; but wanting 
more, he urged on the suit between the 
“great man” and his niece, though the 
girl looked with favoring eye on a landless 
fisher-lad. Here are materials out of 
which Mr. Gunn weaves a tale that has 
drama, pathos, and a subtle human touch. 
The narrative has originality, also, to 
characterize it; and originality if not in 
the telling, certainly in the setting and the 
descriptions. The story is by no means a 
mere dissertation on sentiment; it has 
genuine dramatic power and strength of 
portrayal. E, H. ©, 


A Riddle | 
Oncr Upon A Timp. By A. A. Milne. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 


Says the author: “I am very sure of 
this: that no one can write a book which 


Bos- 


* privation. 
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children will like, unless he write it for 
himself first.’ Mr. Milne must have 
written the volume for himself—and we 
are of the opinion that he alone knows 
why he wrote it, for what readers, and 
with what reason. We are puzzled to give 
any definition of its intent and purpose. — 
We do not know whether it is a book for 
children or for adults; neither do the 
publishers enlighten us on the paper 
jacket, nor the author in the preface. 
Both speak with upraised hand and cau- 
tious eye. Are the chapters satires on 
outstanding leaders of the World War? 
This the author suggests; but adds, “But, 
as you see, I am still finding it difficult to 
explain just what sort of book it is.” 
Well, in the name of wll that is sensible, 


-if the author cannot explain, who can? 


The book is cleverly written—too cleverly 
for readers who want to know what they 
are reading about. And if aduits do not 
know, children surely will not. We do not 
like to say the book is disappointing. 
Rather do we apply the criticism to our- 
selves and say, We do not like to have 
authors talk to us in riddles. E.H.O. 


. For Children 


TREASURE HuNTERS ON Bop’s Hitt. By 
Charles P. Burton. New York: Henry Holt ana 
Company. $1.75. 

Another book in the “Bob’s Hill” series. 
Boys seem to enjoy haying a favorite char- 
acter, or a favorite scene, carry on. Inas- 
much as this is the seventh or eighth 
volume about Bob’s Hill, that location 
seems to be getting a trifle strained. The 
story has a secret cove, a cave, wolves, a 
forest fire, a treasure hunt, and a bear. It 
is written in thoroughgoing Boy Scout 
style. Though he has written prolifically, f 
the author has not yet learned the secret 
of the way boys talk. His dialogue is 
unnatural. There are not many real boys 
in fiction. Writers think they must make 
the characters do and say what boys never 
do or say. It looks as if we should have to 
wait some time before a second Treasure 
Island is written. Mr. Burton has penned 
a tale to while away an idle hour; but 
we would mildly suggest that he select 
another setting for his next. Boys are as 
keen in their reading as adults. They 
sense immediately the absence in a story 
of the flavor of reality. 


THE Book or Pionnprs. By Hverett T. 
Tomlinson. New York: D. Appleton and OCom- 
pany. $1.75. 

“Pioneer” is a magic word denoting cour- 
age, adventure, hardship, danger, endur- 
ance, accomplishment. The life of a pi- 
oneer is bound to be one of hard work and 
Yet many pioneers, their eyes 
open, chose that life; and to their out- 
reaching, to their valiant conquest of the 
wilderness againt heaviest odds, much of 
this country’s greatness is due. In general 
outline, the story of our courageous pi- 
oneers, their struggles not only against 
the unyielding forces of nature, but also 
against the lurking Indians, is well known. 
But, delving in old records, old letters, old - 
periodicals, Dr. Tomlinson has, in this 
volume, added new incidents, thereby shed- 
ding a clearer light on those pioneer days 
which all Americans should count a proud 
chapter in the history of their country. 

=> 
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A Thanksgiving Trade 


ROSE BROOKS 


“Curious ‘Thanksgiving . this year,” 
mused Mrs. Martin, a week before that 
day of celebration, as she sat at her house- 
keeping desk making plans and lists. “A 
eurious Thanksgivying—just grown-ups.” 
For Peter, for the first time in his life, 
was in California, so far from his Boston 
home that he wouldn’t be home at all 


* till June. 


In a boys’ open-air school in Santa 
Barbara was Peter, chiefly because the 
doctor thought a year in the open was 
essential to the health of the fast-growing 
boy. And enthusiastic, happy letters 
wrote Peter, reporting not only progress in 
studies, but also progress in sports, chief 


_ of which was horseback riding; for in 


se 


this happy school an essential item in 
each boy’s equipment was a horse. So, 
all in all, Mrs. Martin was happy about 
Peter, in spite of long days and a strangely 
quiet house. 

“Best thing for him! Best thing in the 
world!” Mr. Martin repeated his formula 
almost parrot-wise as the fall days length- 
ened into: weeks, and Mrs. Martin saw 
through the thin ruse of his bluster and 
knew that the depth of his loneliness 
matched her own. 

“Only one week away,’ her thoughts 
ran on, “and I must face it. No use 
putting it off longer. Must ask some- 
body.” And absently her thoughts roved, 
till suddenly her whole expression changed. 
“Why not! What difference—just whose 
boy! Famishing boys in the house again! 
Oh, if we could!” Seizing the telephone 
she called Mr. Martin, and over the wire 
his answering voice sounded as happy as 
her own. 

“They have to be particular at those 
schools—matter of form,’ he cautioned. 
“Better mention my connection with the 
bank and then the school authorities can 
get information about me, if they choose, 
from the bank in Greenwood.” 

Feeling more light-hearted than she had 


‘since the day Peter started West, Mrs. 


Martin wrote to the principal of the 


-Academy for boys in Greenwood, thirty 


miles away, asking if Mr. Martin might 
drive up the day before Thanksgiving and 
bring six boys, far away from their own 
homes, down for Thanksgiving celebra- 
tion, promising to drive them back at any 
time the school might appoint. “Boys 
from the West, preferably, because they 
are farthest from home; and I wonder 
if there are one or two boys from Santa 
Barbara, California?” os 

Two days, and the acceptance letter 
came. The principal thanked Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin for their kindness to the boys 


—the boys thanked them, and would be 
ready for the trip at noon on Wednesday. 

“Tindness!” said Mrs. Martin, her eyes 
shining almost as if Peter himself were 
expected. “It’s the boys who are kind 
to lonely us!” And again she seized the 
telephone and again Mr. Martin’s answer- 
ing voice matched hers for happiness. 

“Mince pies, squash pies, plum puddings, 
turkeys, celery, cranberries.” The long 
list grew under Mrs. Martin’s racing pen, 
and all items were in the plural! ‘Even 
so, I suppose we'll run short,” she sighed 
happily. ‘‘Because it doesn’t matter how 
much you have, with boys. They always 
just eat all there is, no matter how 
much!” And she sped to the kitchen, 
rolled up her sleeves, put on her apron, 
and fell to work with the assistance of 
Nora, who hustled about as if life were 
onee more worth while. 

At noon, on the day before Thanksgiy- 
ing, Mr. Martin drew up, in his big car, at 
the principal’s office, and ready on the 
steps stood six tall boys, eager, shy, and 
with them the principal, who looked as 
pleased as the boys themselves. 

“Pretty hard on the far-from-home boys 
to see the near-by ones go home in shoals,” 
he said, shaking hands heartily with Mr. 
Martin. “The near-by boys always take 
one or two home with them, too; but even 
so, many boys must get left out. You 
and Mrs. Martin have certainly made six 
boys happy,” and he beckoned the boys 
to the car and introduced them. 

“Wish the car were bigger, so we could 
load in more,” said Mr. Martin regretfully. 

“More!” The principal looked at the 
car, packed as full as a corn popper, and 
laughed. “Almost anyone would think six 
boy guests quite an order! I shouldn’t 
worry, if I were you and Mrs. Martin, 
about doing your share this Thanksgiy- 
ing’; and off -the car drove, the boys 
quiet for the first half-hour, but soon thaw- 
ing to natural chatter and squirmings 
under Mr. Martin’s apparent liking for 
them. ; 

“How can we let them go!” sighed Mrs. 
Martin, when Friday morning came. 
“Hasn’t it been fun to have the house 
come to life again!” And come to life it 
certainly had, with music, singing, radio, 
and all the jolly hubbub that six healthy 
boys make in any house as soon as they 
sense that normal noise is not listed a 
disturbanee, Thanksgiving *day itself 
needs no description, except that the six 
boys thoughtfully skated hard all the 
morning to sharpen appetites which a 
casual observer might pronounce already 
to have a razor-keen edge at all hours of 


the waking sixteen. Friday afternoon 
came all too soon for Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
tin and for. Nora, whose valiant . efforts 
for two days had left her victorious but 
weary. 

“It’s lovely of you to have come to 
cheer us up,” said Mrs. Martin so earnestly 
to the six tall boys at parting that they 
instantly became tongue-tied with confu- 
sion and couldn’t begin to tell her what 
their holiday had meant to them. But 
Mrs. Martin knew! And liked them the 
better for lack of glibness! 

After the car disappeared, Mrs. Martin 
sat down to write to Peter, and it so 
happened that on the same day Peter 
wrote to his mother, and for him the let- 
ter was of unaccustomed length. 

When his mother’s letter reached him, 
Peter read it quickly, whistled, and re- 
read it slowly. ‘‘Western boys all, and 
two from Santa Barbara,” read Peter, 
chuckling aloud and feeling a homesick 
spot in spite of himself. ‘The two from 
Santa Barbara were John Reed and 
Arthur Bruce—both the nicest boys ever 
—pbut if I had to choose, I’d take John. 
He says his parents sent him Wast to 
school to ‘broaden his horizon. John 
thought that phrase a tremendous joke. 


Thanksgiving 
Thank God for health, while health 
endures ; 
Thank Him for wealth, if wealth be 
yours. : 
Thank God for fame, when fame you 
earn ; 


Tor wisdom, should you wisdom learn; 

Yor daily pleasures, daily food, 

For every bright material good— 

But thank God more for strength to bear 

Of toil and pain and want your share; 

When troubles come, that you may see 

How sweet adversity may be, 

And know whatever else betide, 

That Faith and Hope and Love abide. 
—H. A. CO. 


Sentence Sermon 


A praying more than prayer: great good 
have I 
ill it be greater good to lay it by. 
—Louise Imogen Guiney. 


He was a little bit homesick, I think, 
when we told him our boy was in Santa 
Barbara. What a mixed-up world it is, 
with Eastern boys going West to school, 
and Western boys coming Hast to school.” 

“Should say it was a mix-up!” laughed 
Peter. “Wait till she gets my letter! 
Won’t she open her eyes!” 

And when Peter’s letter came, Mrs. 
Martin read it once quickly, opened her 
eyes wide in blank astonishment, re-read 
it every word with care, and seized the 
telephone, 
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“Letter from Peter!” Her voice was 
all excitement. “I can’t possibly wait 
till you come home. I'll read it to you”; 
and Mr. Martin, eagerly listening, heard, 
to his growing amazement : 

“Dear Mother and Dad: 

Just had the finest Thanksgiving. Felt 
kind of homesick because all the Western 
fellows were going home. Good many 
boys left behind to chum around with, 
but home looks twice as far away when 
you can’t smell your own Thanksgiving 
turkey. And then on Monday the prin- 
cipal comes to me and some other fellows, 
and says a Mr. and Mrs. Reed, who have 
a big walnut grove just outside Santa 
Barbara, wrote and asked to have a bunch 
of Eastern fellows—six of us—come to 
their place for Thanksgiving. Said they 


were lonesome because John—that’s their 


son—was at Greenwood Academy at school. 
Said they wanted Hastern fellows because 
John was east.”  . 

“T never!” ejaculated Mr. Martin. 

“And the principal said we could go,” 
Mrs. Martin went on. “And fun! We 
rode over, horseback, Wednesday after- 
noon, and they’ve got the greatest place. 
House looks right out to sea, and the 
mountains are right back of the walnut 
grove. What do you guess they kept for 
us in the front hall closet? Big gunny 
sack of peanuts they’d roasted on pur- 
pose! They raised’ the peanuts. And we 
picked bushels of roses for Mrs, Reed to 
doll the house up with, and ate peanuts 
and walnuts. They were great. Mr. and 
Mrs. Reed, I mean, and the nuts, too. 
And Thursday morning we went for a 
long horseback ride in the hills to get up 
an appetite’”— 

Mr. Martin’s laughter interrupted. 

“T- know,” chuckled Mrs. Martin. “Same 
principle as our skating party.” 

' “And they had a scrumptious dinner, 
and we had to go back to school Friday 
afternoon. Wonder if I'll ever see John 
Reed?’ and so to the end. 

/ “It isn’t ‘East is East, and West is 
West,’ at all,” said Mrs. Martin that night 
at dinner. ‘It’s East is West, and West is 
East.’ ” . 

' “And as it should be,” said Mr. Martin. 
“Boys are boys, wherever they are.” 

' “And parents are parents,” said Mrs. 
Martin, a shade wistfully. ‘Won’t John 
and Mr. and Mrs. Reed be stunned!” 

' “My guess is that we’re all thankful for 
our new ‘Thanksgiving friends,’ said 
Mr. Martin. 

f [All rights reserved] 


Do Ants Think? 


_A French scientist reports experiments 
from Africa which tend to prove that ants 
use their brains. The experimenter put 
grain in a box in a garden to attract birds, 
but ants discovered it first and made off 
with it. Next he placed the box high on 
a pole, but the ants quickly traced it, and 
again robbed the birds. At first they 
carried it grain by grain down the pole, 
but on the second day two bands of ants 
arrived, one climbing the pole and drop- 
ping down the kernels to the other crew, 
who carried it home. 
next painted bands of glue around the pole, 


The experimenter 
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but after a few ants had been trapped, the 
others built a bridge over the treacherous 
glue path, using grains of sand and earth. 
In a final attempt to baffle the ants, the 
grain box was set on a tripod set in a pan 
of water. For awhile the ants were at a 
loss, but presently there came a hurrying 
black file bearing leaves and tiny twigs, 
with which they made a pontoon bridge 
to one leg of the tripod, thus reaching the 
grain. What particularly interested the 
experimenter was that the ants apparently 
had formed a correct conception of the 
different natures of glue and water— 
using floating materials to cross the water, 
and heavier substances in their passage 
over the glue. 
te 


Broadcasting Time 

DAISY D. STEPHENSON 

It’s time to broadeast gratitude, 
And helpfulness and cheer; 


To share the blessings we’ve enjoyed 
Throughout a friendly year. 


To get in tune with other hearts, 
And turn our thoughts above; 

It’s time to broadcast thankfulness, 
And kindliness and love. 


cd 
Acorn Music 


To the list of unusual instruments of 
present-day music, one Indian tribe adds 
yet another—a string of acorns! The 
Indians string the nuts according to their 
size. The sizes are carefully graded for 
the tone they produce, and the tones are 
strung to form a musical seale. The player 
takes one end of the string in his mouth, 
with one hand placing each nut in turn 
between his teeth, while with the other he 
swings the string and pulls it taut. The 
result is that the acorn vibrates and pro- 
duces a clear tone. 


Intelligent Birds 


Dr. Lucius C. Pardee, a Field Museum 
lecturer on natural history, says that many 
birds have rare intelligence. One of the 
brightest is a species from Africa—the 
honey guide. Fond of honey, but unable 
to get it from the bees’ hive, this bird 
attracts the attention of some man— 
usually a porter in a travelers’ cara- 
van—by making so great a disturbance 
that the man’s curiosity is aroused and 
he is easily led to the hive. In the result- 
ing confusion of robbing the honey store- 
house, the bird gets his full share of 
sweets. Or, in case there is no man to 
help him, the honey guide enlists the serv- 
ices of the ratel, a small animal with a 
skin so thick that no bee can penetrate it 
with its sting. Dr. Pardee says that one 
kind of plover hops into the mouths of 
alligators and robs them of their food, 
with apparently no fear of being de- 
voured itself; a species of brush turkey 
understands how to build a ventilated 
nest; the male of the satin bower bird dis- 
plays his artistic sense by rejecting flowers 
whose colors do not harmonize with the 


color scheme of his home; while the com- - 


mon crows hold “trials” and do not 
hesitate to sentence lawbreakers to death. 
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Dove Plants the First. 


’ Grain of Corn Grown — 


MARTHA YOUNG 


The old black story-tellers of the Ala- 
bama plantations say that Dove knows all 
about the corn crops that are to be grown 
in the world even while the farm hands 
are plowing the land where corn is to be 
planted. The reason the story-tellers give 


is this: The Dove in old plantation myth. 


is said to have planted the first grain of 
corn ever planted on the earth. In the 
little “hill” of earth heaped up by Dove’s 
scratching, Dove planted that first grain of 
maize, intending that corn, now fenced in 
fields, should be free to all the birds of the 
world for food. Dove possibly hoped that 
there would be enough of the rich growth 
to feed the little squirrels, too. Dove 
never forgets that it was she who brought 
that great blessing to the world. Down 
in the deep swamp, as well as out in the 


far and wide fields, Dove may still be . 


heard telling of her good deed to earth. 

‘Listen!’ some old black story-teller 
will say. “Listen, and you will hear Dove 
tell what she did.” 

When the old story-teller’s audience of 
children listens, sire enough the moaning 
of the Dove will be heard, and the story- 
teller will put that crooning of the Dove 
to these words: 


I brought the first pate, 
Grain 0’ corn, grain 0’ corn— 


A very pretty game can be made of this 
myth by the Teacher or the Director of 
Park Playground. The Director will stand 
the children in a row, all facing the same 
way, as if about to hoe a wide field for 
the planting of corn. Then, following the 
Director, all will croon, imitating the 
Dove’s soft note: bias 


I bring the first grain, 
Grain o’ corn, grain o’ corn— 


The Director will ask: “Where will you 
plant the first grain of corn?” The chil- 
dren will answer, each stamping the earth 
with the right foot: 


I'll plant here, right here— 


The Director will then tell the child at 
the head of the row to dig a hole for the 
corn with an imaginary hoe, dropping in 
three grains of corn, then with the imagin- 
ary hoe the hill will be covered. The next. 
child in the row will follow the first; 
when that one digs the next hole, plants 


and heaps the hill, the third child starts — 


with the digging and planting as did the 


first child; then the fourth child, and so | 


on until all the row of children are hoe- 


ing, planting, covering, one a step in ad-_ 


vance. of the other, as “hands” are seen 
at a like work in the fields of Alabama 
plantations. 
may sing a little song of ite and i 
ing, as: 

Three grains to each hill sow, 

-One to lose and two to grow; 

Three grains to every hill, 

One for every birdie’s bill! 


Dove gave us the first grain, 
All. life to sustain ; 
When this story you have heard 


_ Feeding give to every TDR se 


As they plant, the children. 
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A LETTER WRITTEN by Mrs. Ann 
Pierce, sister of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, describing the dedication of 
Preble Chapel in Portland, Me., in 1851, 
was read by Dr. John Carroll Perkins, 
one of the speakers at the celebration on 
October 29, of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
Sary of the dedication held at the Chapel. 
Dr. Perkins was formerly minister of the 
Chapel. Other speakers were Rev. Vincent 
B. Silliman, minister of the First Parish 
in Portland, the mother church of Preble 
Chapel, and Rey. Arthur G. Pettengill, 
minister of the Chapel for the past twenty- 
two years. More than two hundred mem- 
bers and friends attended the service. 
Greetings from the First Parish Church 


The eiChapel Endowed by Madame Preble 


Seventy-fifth anniversary service in Portland, Me. 


—— 


The Christian Re ; 7” 


who told of the carrying on of the work 
of the Chapel through the ministry-at- 
large. He then gave the account of the 
dedication of the Chapel in 1851 as related 
in the letter of Mrs. Pierce. 

He referred with deep feeling to his 
association with Rey. William T. Phelan, 
pastor at the Chapel when he first came 
to Portland, asserting that he had found 
him “a man of tolerance, honor, and 
justice, and brotherly friendliness.” Then 
he remarked: “If you would write Mr. 
Pettengill’s epitaph or construct his monu- 
ment, look around you.” The account by 
Dr. Perkins was preceded by a song by 
Mrs. Charles Thomas and followed by a 
second solo by Harriet Hawkins. 


REMODELED, ENLARGED PREBLE CHAPEL AT PORTLAND, ME. 


were brought by Mr. Silliman. He con- 
gratulated the Chapel congregation upon 
its growth as an independent church, and 
asserted that it now surpassed the mother 
ehurch in enrolling a larger number of 
pupils in its church school and in having 
a larger parish house. 

He gave reminiscences of his own three 
years’ pastorate of the Willow Place 
Chapel in Brooklyn, N.Y., an organization 
similar to Preble Chapel, and urged his 
hearers to remember their obligation as 
an independent church to the state and 
national Unitarian organization. 

Following Mr. Silliman’s talk came a 
solo by Harriet Hawkins, and two tab- 
leaux, under direction of Miss Hannah 
Woodman, illustrating the change in so- 
cial conditions in the past seventy-five 


years: “The Boy and Girl of 1851,” and 


“The Girl and Boy of 1926.” 

Reference to the early history of Preble 
_ Chapel, prior to the dedication of the 
- building in 1851, was made by Dr. Perkins, 


Mr. Pettengill declared that he had 
found that the Preble Chapel congregation 
had met the test of the three requisites 
for a successful church: friendly and 
cordial relations of the members with each 
other; willingness of the members to do 
what they can for each other and for the 
church; reverence and response to the 
religious atmosphere and enviroment in 
the service of worship. 

Preble Chapel began with a suggestion 
for a ministry-at-large in Portland made 
by Dr. Ichabod Nichols of the First Parish. 
The movement was furthered by the labors 
of the women of the Channing Circle of 
the First Parish. Miss Martha C. Hall 
of the First Parish consecrated her entire 
estate to this work, and other generous 
gifts made then and in succeeding years 
augmented the Chapel’s endowment. 

The first minister-at-large was a Uni- 
versalist, Rev. William Hobart Hadley, 
who organized a successful Sunday-school 
and established the first evening school in 
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Portland for persons who could not at- 
tend a day school. He conducted services, 
first in the ward room of the Exchange 
Building, later in the old City Hall. A 
permanent and suitable church building 
was the great need. 

It was at this point that Mary Deering 
Preble, Portland’s most famous belle, the 
bride of Commodore Edward Preble, 
Father. of the American Navy, became 
Preble Chapel’s most liberal benefactor. 
It was in Madame Preble’s late years that 
the need of the building was communi- 
cated to her, but her mind and benefi- 
cent impulses were still beating quick to 
the calls of service. She immediately 
executed a deed of a lot of land in a 
central situation to the trustees of the 
ministry, to be appropriated forever for 
a chapel and the uses of the institution. 

Mary Deering Preble was born in Port- 
land in 1770, married Commodore Edward 
Preble, U.S.N., March 17, 1801; she died 
in 1851. She was the daughter of Na- 
thaniel Deering, a well-known shipbuilder 
of Portland in the early days when it 
was called Falmouth. He was a fore 
father of the present Deering family. 

Among the many relics in Preble Chapel, 
none is more cherished than a photograph 


_ of Mary Deering Preble, enlarged from an 


ivory miniature in the possession of the 
late Mrs. Alice Preble Anderson, who was 
a granddaughter of Commodore Edward 
and Mary Deering Preble. This miniature . 
represents the latter at eighteen. The 
treasury of memorials, in addition to por- 
traits of genealogical interest, includes a 
rare old Chippendale sofa, which has place 
on the platform, and a very old Communion 
set, presumably of pewter, in a good state 
of preservation. 

In seventy-five years, Preble Chapel has 
had but four ministers: namely, Rev. 
William Hobart Hadley; Rev. Oliver P. 
Tuckerman, whose ministry covered a pe- 
riod of eleven years; Rey. William T. 
Phelan, whose pastorate of thirty-six years 
is the longest thus far, and who was pastor 
emeritus during his last years; and the 
present minister, Rev. A. G. Pettengill, 
who has completed nearly twenty-two 
years of service. 

The Chapel was dedicated free from debt 
on October 29, 1851. It was rededicated, 
following extensive improvements October 
29, 1899. There was a twofold dedication 
of Preble.Chapel, upon completion of a 
$10,000 addition, on Sunday evening, Noy- 
ember 23, 1924, when the Chapel was re- 
dedicated to religious purposes; and on 
Tuesday evening, November 25, 1924, when 
the building was rededicated to social 
purposes. 

The remodeled building is finished in 
white stucco, and forms one of the pic- 
turesque and attractive church edifices in 
the city. 


LyncHBURG, VA.—The local society of 
the Y. P. R. U. was organized in 1926, 
and these young people have had three 
Star Island delegates in the last two sum- 
mers. The society is enlisting interest 
among the girls in Randolph-Macon 
Women’s College. Mrs. John H. Lewis 
(aunt of Lady Astor) has a Sunday- 
school class of the older girls, besides the 
young people’s group. 
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How Hamburg, N.Y., Unitarians Carry On 
Dr. Boynton and other leaders for evening services 


LUTA LINCOLN CUNDALL 


JN LOOKING BACK over the minutes 

of the meetings of the Hamburg (N.Y.) 
branch Alliance, which are in fact a his- 
tory of the Unitarian movement in Ham- 
burg, one is again impressed by the fact 
that an earnest, enthusiastic group of 
women, however small, can accomplish 
much. 

The nearest Unitarian church is at 
Buffalo, N.Y., fourteen miles away; and 
fifteen years ago, with transportation 
facilities as they were, it was almost more 
than the Biblical Sabbath day’s journey 
to attend a service there. A little group 
of women, most of whom were members 
of the Buffalo church, formed the Ham- 
burg Branch Alliance as a means of keep- 
ing themselves in touch with the liberal 
faith. 

First a Sunday-school was started. This 
was held at first in the homes; but as it 
became larger, a room in the village was 
rented. The Sunday-school flourished 
until removal from the village of inter- 
ested families so decreased the attendance 
that it was thought best to discontinue. 
Last winter it was again revived under 
the able leadership of Rev. Vincent B. 
Silliman, with gratifying results. 

The idea of a possible evening service 
was considered at one of the Alliance 
meetings, and it was suggested that a few 
be held in the homes. The matter was 
brought to the attention of Dr. Richard W. 
Boynton, who was most enthusiastic; and, 
with his able co-operation, the meetings 
haye been held every other Sunday eve- 
ning from October until Easter Sunday 
for the last eleven years. 

Between the close of the service and 
train-time, a supper is served. The 
sociability and informal discussions of the 
sermon and topics of current interest that 
have been held around the supper table 
have been a very valuable part of the 

evening service. These services have had 


_ The Green Internationale 
(Continued from page 1064) 

houses were close together. Trachoma, 
consumption, typhoid, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, dysentery raged. The food was 
abominable, drinking prevalent. Children 
died by the thousands, and the whole 
population was degenerating.” 

That is only a small part of a terrible 
picture drawn from life several years ago 
by a village doctor in Finland. Add to 
that a complete lack: of culture, abject 
superstition, and utter subjection to rich 
lawyers and merchants, money-lenders and 
legislators, and you may conceive what 
village life has been like in tens of thou- 
sands of places throughout Europe. Yet 
the wealth of eastern Europe is produced 
by these people! 

Finally they have been aroused and 
have set about to improve their situation. 
Their principal agencies are the peasant 
parties—virile, decisive organizations with 
bold, radical. programs. Let it be re- 
membered that the Green movement has 


an average attendance of about forty per- 
sons. The congregation has included a 
number of families in the village who 
were members of other denominations, but 
were interested in liberalism. 

Dr. Boynton has not always been able 
to take the service, but he has been ably 
assisted by Dr. Bruce, Mr. Isaacs, and Mr. 
Silliman. 

Last winter, for Dr. Boynton’s series of 
sermons on evolution, the church group 
rented a room in the Odd Fellows’ Temple 
and opened the meetings to the public. 
They were largely attended, and much 
valuable discussion “for and against’ was 
fostered. One of the “antis” went so far 
as to notify the editor of the local paper 
that she should discontinue her subscrip- 
tion if he continued to publish reports of 
the meetings. 

The Alliance here, as elsewhere, has al- 
ways stood back of the best movements. 
In the early days, there was nothing in 
the village to keep the boys off the streets. 
The Alliance started a social center moye- 
ment and raised nearly $400 by ways 
known to all church women, which they 
used to buy apparatus to afford clean, 
healthy amusement for the young people. 

The Hamburg Women’s Club, one of the 
most active in western New York, had its 
inception among the Alliance members, 
and has been largely officered by them. 

Although at present, owing to the 
fluctuating population of the village, our 
members are fewer than they have been 
for. some time, we are still carrying on. 
We hope that what we have done, and are 
still trying to do, may encourage other 
groups situated like ourselves to realize 
that the material things, like church 
buildings, are not. necessary, however 
pleasant and helpful they may be; that 
we can show by our daily living what 
our liberal faith is. 


as its aim very sweeping social changes. 
It is not the same in all countries, but 
in general works for the following ob- 
jects: political power for the villagers, 
a redistribution of the land so as.to do 
away with all large estates, the sup- 
planting of all private merchants and 
bankers by co-operative organizations con- 
trolled by villagers, reducing tax on land, 
adapting education to village needs, whole- 
sale village improvements, state owner- 
ship of public institutions, republicanism, 
international peace, no standing army, 
separation of church and state, the pop- 
wlarization of culture, and the spread of 
literature among peasants. 

The Green movement has teeth in it. It 
is supported by people who have suffered, 
and therefore are bold. It draws its 
power from very numerous and very pro- 
ductive social groups. It is full of hope 
and inspired by irresistible ardor. It is 
going to grow rapidly. 

Watch the Green Internationale! 


_.. Sorra R. H. MARKHAM 
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' Served in Ministry of Music 


Rey. Charles R. Joy of Dedham, Mass., 
is author of the words of a “Morning 
Hymn,” which, together with a “Vesper 
Hymn” by William Henry Furness, has 
been published by Cressey and Allen of 
Portland, Me., with one musical setting for 
both hymns by Hermann Kotzschmar and 
Latham True. The writer of the “Vesper 
Hymn” is remembered as the minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., who preached against slavery, 
and who was upheld in his right of free 
speech by slave-holding parishioners. Mr. 
Kotzschmar, a Unitarian, was organist for 
many years at the First Parish in Port- 
land, where at a later time Mr. Joy was 
minister. His ashes now repose in a wall 
of this church. Mr. True, also a Unita- 
rian, was his successor at the First Parish 
organ. He is now dean of music at the 
Castilleja School in Palo Alto, Calif., 
where the students make regular use of 
both hymns in their services. These two 
men did much to set the musical stand- . 
ards in northern New England and to 
train church musicians of that region. 7 

Cyrus Hermann Kotzsechmar Curtis, 
head of the Curtis Publishing Company, 
was named for the organist, and the large 
organ in the auditorium of the Portland 
City Hall is a gift from Mr. Curtis in . 
memory of Mr. Kotzschmar. JPxtensive 
alterations are now being made in this 
organ, with Mr. Curtis bearing the expense. 


Personals 


Alfred S. Niles, formerly associate judge 
of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore, Md., 
and professor of constitutional law in the 
University of Maryland, who died Novem- 
ber 2, was a member of the First Unita- 
rian Church of Baltimore and had served 
on its board of trustees. He was active 
in civic affairs and welfare work. He 
served on the Executive Committee of 
the League of Nations Nonpartisan 
Association. 


In its series of “New England -Por- 
traits,’ The Boston Herald published on 
November 15 the portrait of Miss Abigail 
A. Eliot, director of the Boston Nursery 
Training School. Miss Eliot is a daugh- 
ter of Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, minister 
of Bulfinch Place Pnitarian, Church in 
Boston, Mass. 


Rey. J. Franklin Burkhart, minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Charleston, 8.C., 
as chaplain of the Charleston Lodge of 
Elks, preached a sermon on “Brotherly 
Love as a Corrective and Creative Force 
in Life,’ at a service in his church on 
November 7, attended by the members of 
the Lodge. 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach lectured on 
“Religious Liberalism and Political Ac- 
tion,’ November 19, at the Michigan 
School of Religion, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
whose instructional staff is composed 
largely of faculty members of the. ia 
versity of Michigan. 2 Z 
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‘IT GIVES WARMTH AND 


The new chancel of the Harvard Street 
Unitarian Church in Cambridge, Mass., is 
of simple but beautiful design, harmoniz- 
ing with the English Gothie style of the 
Church architecture. The frontal of soft 
green and the hanging dorsal of soft gold 
lend color and warmth to the interior of 
the church. The chancel provides ample 
room for the chorus choir of young people. 
The work of alteration and construction 
was done this summer under direction of 
Woldemar H. Ritter, architect of Boston, 
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q New Chancel for Harvard Street Church, Cambridge 
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COLOR TO THE CHURCH 


Mass., and secretary of the Religious Arts 
‘Guild. Rev. Frank O. Holmes, minister 
of the church; Dr. Henry H. Saunderson, 
and Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, former min- 
isters of the Harvard Street Chureh; and 
Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers of the First 
Parish in Cambridge, participated in the 
service of dedication on October 3. Dr. 
Eugene R. Shippen, president of the Reli- 
gious Arts Guild, gave an address on “Re- 
ligion and Beauty.” 


- PortLAND, OrE.—For the third consecu- 
tive year, the Laymen’s League chapter 
is carrying out a program around one 
general theme. This year’s subject is 


“The Life and Message of the Church.” 
Ministers of various churches in Portland 
and Salem and members of the faculty 
of Reed College are the speakers. 
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Ohio Associate Alliance Meets 


Women’s Alliance workers from Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Indiana met October 21, 
in Dayton, Ohio, for the meetings of the 
Ohio Valley Associate Alliance. At the 
morning session there was a round-table 
discussion led by Mrs. A. Capelle of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, the secretary. At the after- 
noon session, the business meeting: was 
held, Miss Lilla N. Breed of Louisville, 
Ky., president, presiding. 

An address, “The Responsibility of the 
Alliance toward the Church School,” was 
given by Miss Mildred Jones Keefe of 
Cincinnati. 

The dinner was followed by an address 
by Rev. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, 
Ohio, “Is the Power of the Chureh 
Diminishing?” 

There were nine representatives from 
Cincinnati, including the First Unitarian 
Congregational Church and St. John’s 
Protestant Church, five from Indiana- 
polis, four from Louisville, and a large 
delegation from Dayton. 
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Death 


EVERETT.—At 800 Beacon Street, Boston, 
November 11, in her eighty-ninth year, Mrs. 
Martha Allen Plummer Everett, widow of 
George Draper Everett, of Dover, Mass., and 
mother of Mrs. Sara Everett Humphrey, Mrs. 
Charles BE. St. John of Boston, and Charles C. 
Everett of Berkeley, Calif. 


«What lights up the 
world in Christ’s per- 
sonality is his teaching 


of human evolution.” 
—Tue Way, Act III. 


THE WAY 


CHRIST AND EVOLUTION 
A Study in Play Form 
by 


Princess LazAROvicH-HREBELIANOVICH 
With a Foreword by Davip STarR JoRDAN 


Postpaid $1.50 


The thoughtful expression of a 
modern view of Religion and Science, 
refuting the notion that the two 
forces must be antagonistic, and 
making a dramatic appeal for their 
union under Christ, “the first 
teacher of human evolution.” In 
three acts, with a foreword by 
Davin Starr JORDAN. 


Stanford University Press 


Stanford University, California 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The world needs 
LEADERS 
who have seen the 
worst 
and still believe 
the best 


Ministry-at-large to Observe 


Centenary in Boston Services 


The one-hundredth anniversary of the 
ministry-at-large, founded by Joseph 
Tuckerman in December, 1826, and main- 
tained by his successors ever since, will 
be celebrated in Boston, Mass., on Sunday, 
December 5, in Bulfinch Place Church at 
3 p.M., and in Arlington Street Church at 
8 pm. The service at Bulfinch Place 
church will be conducted by the present 
minister-at-large, and addresses will be 
made by Dr. Harold BE. B. Speight, presi- 
dent of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches; Rey. Henry Wilder Foote; Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association; Dr. Edward 
A. Horton, Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, and 
Dr. Christopher R. Eliot. 

The service in Arlington Street Church 

will be conducted by the minister, Dr. Paul 
R. Frothingham, and the speakers will be 
Dr. Francis G. Peabody, Dr. Jeffrey R. 
Brackett, Dr. Christopher R. Hliot, and 
Dr. Harold BE. B. Speight. Each of these 
meetings has its own special significance, 
inasmuch as Bulfinch Place Church stands 
in the direct line from Dr. Tuckerman, 
through Friend Street Chapel and Pitts 
Street Chapel, and because the meeting at 
Arlington Street Church will emphasize 
especially the need of this ministry to-day 
and its outlook for the future. 
On Friday evening, December 10, the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the Howard 
Sunday-school, which met for the first 
time on December 10, 1826, will be 
celebrated. It will be a reunion to which 
the teachers and pupils of the past and 
present, as well as other friends of the 
school, will be invited. The exercises will 
be informal, with music, addresses, and a 
social hour. Invitations will be issued, 
but if any former teachers or pupils fail 
to receive them, it is hoped that they will 
realize that a welcome is awaiting them. 


Dr. Cadman at King’s Chapel 


Among the speakers at the noon services 
in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., next 
week, will be the Rev. 8. Parkes Cadman, 
who will give the address on Thursday, 
December 2. On Tuesday, November 30, 
the speaker will be Rey. Boynton Merrill, 
of Old South Church, Boston; on Wednes- 
day, December 1, Dr. William BH. Gilroy, 
Editor of The Congregationalist; and on 
Friday, Bishop William IF’, Anderson. 

Mr. Merrill is well known in Boston 
as a preacher. He is associate minister 
with Dr. Gordon. Dr. Gilroy is a leader 
in his denomination. Dr. Cadman is well 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF _UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1926 
Formerly South End Industrial School 
Educational and Neighborhood Activities. Mem- 


bership over 2,000. Supported very largely by Uni- 
tarians, Contributions and legacies invited. 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. Frepericx J. Sou 
19 Congress Street, Boston Resident Director 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago and has begun its 82d annual session at 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block 
from the University of Chicago. In its new 
location the School is availing itself of the 
privileges of the University, its affiliated semi- 
naries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, and 
opportunities for field work. It has expanded 
its curriculum and adapted its teaching to the 
varied needs of individuals and the growing 
demands of the churches. 

Autumn quarter began at Chicago, September 
380, 1926; Winter quarter begins January 3, 
1927; Spring quarter begins March 28, 1927. 
For information address the President, F. C. 
SouTHWoRTH, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 
Invites correspondence from men Or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin January 11. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che CGnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church. It conducts preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of Unitarian activities. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Curcaco, St. Louis, San Francisco 


RELIGIOUS MEETING 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 12, 4 P.M. 
Y. P. R. UNION 


Rev. CHARLES R: JOY, on “ WHAT IS UNITARIANISM 2” 
B. Y. M. C. UNION, 48 Boylston Street 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


througk wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Actinc Presipent and Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. 
SALTONSTALL. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard. S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev, Paul S, Phalen, © 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation ‘amon 
liberal Christians. a . 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions. to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev Watter S. SwisHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


known to the radio public. He has been 
pastor of Central Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, since 1901. Bishop Anderson 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church is an 
active leader of education and missions. 
He is a member of the Chevalier Legion 
of Honor of France and the author 
of several books on religion. 


Pasadena Services, KPSN 


The Union Liberal Church of Pasadena, 
Calif., broadcasts a service the first Sun- 
day evening of each month at 7.30 o’clock 
over KPSN, Pasadena Star-News, one of 
the most powerful stations on the Pacifie 
Coast. The wave length is 315.6 meters. 


—— 
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Extending the Time for Foundation 


Important groups of churches are going forward 


TH THE CLOSING of the period 

set for its intensive effort, officers 
of the Unitarian Foundation, Ine., an- 
nounce that in a majority of the partic- 
ipating churches the work of solicitation 
has not. yet been completed and will be 
extended for an additional period of time. 
This will give many of the churches an 
opportunity to make the showing they 
desire, and will give others that started 
somewhat late sufficient time to make a 
thorough and successful solicitation. 

While many churches of the Fellowship, 
in all. parts of the continent, began their 
solicitation during the period of November 
14 to 24, there are also many which were 
not entirely ready for a campaign at that 
time. Of these churches, some were able 
to start during the last week of the 
announced dates and are continuing now 
with their work. Others, where peculiar 
local conditions interfered with a campaign 
during that time, are planning to partic- 
ipate later this year or during the early 
part of 1927. 

From those churches of the Fellowship 
who have answered and are answering the 
eall of the Foundation, the support of 
twelve of the principal denominational 
organizations will be derived for the next 
five years. The scope and success of their 
work is largely dependent on the result 
of this effort. 

Reports on the outcome of the fall appeal 
are not expected to reach Foundation head- 
quarters’ before December, and it will 
probably be several months before a com- 
prehensive report can be made. 

In addition to the many parishes that 
have already completed their canvass, the 
following churches are either taking part 
now in a follow-up effort or are preparing 
to initiate a campaign for the first time. 
The list, grouped into districts, follows: 

Southern: Atlanta, Ga.; New Orleans, 
La.; Okmulgee, Oklahoma City, and Tulsa, 
Okla.; Charleston, 8.C.; Chattanooga and 
Memphis, Tenn. (First Church), and 
Dallas, Texas. | 

Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain: 
Berkeley, Fresno, Hollywood, Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, Oakland, Palo Alto, Pasa- 
dena, Redlands, Sacramento, San Jose, 
and Santa Ana, Calif.; Denver, Col.; Port- 
land and Salem, Gra: ; Seattle, ‘Wash. 
(First and University). 

Mid-Western: Chicago, Ill. (Third) ; 
Salina and Wichita, Kan.; Louisville, Ky. 
(Clifton and First); Ann Arbor and 
Detroit, Mich.; St. Paul, Minn.; Kansas 
City and St. Louis, Mo. (Messiah and 
Unity) ; Lincoln Neb.; Dayton and Toledo, 
Ohio; and Milwaukee, Wis. 

New York and Middle Atlantic: Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Baltimore, Md.; Plainfield 
and Rutherford, N.J.; Dunkirk, Ithaca, 
N.Y.; New York City (Brooklyn, Fourth) ; 
Poughkeepsie, Syracuse, and Utica, N.Y.; 
Marietta, Ohio, Erie, and Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(First) ; and Richmond, Va. 

New England and Canadian: South Bos- 
ton (Hawes), Athol, Barnstable, Beverly, 
Bolton, Brockton, Carlisle, Clinton, Con- 
cord, Deerfield, North Easton, Fall River, 


Fitchburg, Framingham, Grafton, Green- 


field, Hubbardston, Hudson, Leominster, 


Lexington, Littleton, Lowell, Marlboro, 
Medfield, Florence-Northampton, Norwell, 
Peabody, Petersham, Scituate, Springfield, 
Walpole, Ware, and Westwood, Mass.; 
Augusta, Bangor, Calais, Portland, Preble, 
and Saco, Me.; Concord, Dover, Dublin, 
Exeter, Keene, Laconia, Lebanon, Little- 
ton, Manchester, Milford, and Peterboro, 
N.H.; Newport, R.I.; Brattleboro, Bur- 
lington, and Windsor, Vt.; and Ottawa, 
Canada. 


They Had the Same Name 


In the Personals column of October 28, 
William N. Howard was mentioned as a 
member of the Massachusetts Advisory 
Council on Crime Prevention. A complete 
duplication of names led to an error. 
The William N. Howard on the commis- 
sion is master of the State Grange; but 
the William N. Howard identified in the 
personal as being of Ware, Mass., is not 
a member of the commission. Mr. Howard 
of Ware is a member of the Ware chapter 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League and 
of the East Congregational Church of 
that town. 


Over WCCO, St. Paul, Minn. 


Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, minister of 
Unity Church in St. Paul, Minn., is giving 
a series of radio talks over WCCO, Gold 
Medal Station, on the general subject, 
“Common Sense in Religion.” His topic 
to-day, Thanksgiving Day, is “Religion 
and Gratitude.” 
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MARGARET ARMSTRONG’S CHARITY 


A novel, by D. A. Ricker. Sold ‘gaa in Boston ~ 
by R. H. Wuire Co. Price $2.0! 


MELROSE Coetienine co. 
‘ 272 Congress Street 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns éach 


week. Rate card furnished on request. 


Nice, clean, sunny ROOMS FOR STUDENTS or 
business people. Running water and hot-water 
heat. 545 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Phone: 
CoPpLby 8367-M. 


Position as HOUSEKEEPER wanted by Ameri- 
can (Protestant) middle-aged woman, for 
widower or small family, or as caretaker of 
elderly person. References given. C-117 Tun 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


HOUSEKEEPER.—Position wanted by widow, 

with daughter fifteen years old, as housekeeper 

in gentleman’s home or as housekeeper-com- 

panion for elderly person or invalid. American 

pene Address P, O. Box 183, Brprorp, 
ass. 


A lady wishes to procure engagement as 
READER to elderly person or invalid. Thor- 
oughly conversant with history and English 
literature. Pleasant personality and agree- 
able voice. Terms, $1 an hour. Refer to Mrs. 
CHARLES CABoT, 367 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. Tel. B.B. 1915. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


SHAKESPEARE, a good Christmas gift. The 
Game, “A Study of Shakespeare.’”’ Endorsed by 
best authorities. Price, 60 cents. Postage, 
4 cents. THmn SHAKESPEARE CLUB, Camden, 
Maine. 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C., Edith Kern maintains 
a delightful ‘Home Away From Home” for 
transient guests—individuals or groups. Run- 
ning water, private baths. Garage. Excellent, 
inexpensive dining rooms near. Quiet, con- 
venient location, near Auditorium and White 
House. Address: 1912 “G” Street, Northwest. 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


es ——— 1.930 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 

Laymen’s League. 

Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor Academy. 

All Soul’s Canroke Washington, D.C. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Fall Appeal November 14-24 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
GrorcEe G. Davis, Treasurer. 


National Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 


Aunt: “Don’t those heavy ear-rings hurt 


you, dear-—” Niece: 
alone !”—Punch. 


“Only when I’m 


A Big Event.—‘Fashionable wedding, 
eh?” “Special wire into the church.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“Willie, you mustn’t play on the front 
lawn. It’s Sunday. Go play in the back 
yard.” “Ain’t there just as much Sun- 
day in the back yard?”’—Life. 


Old Lady: ‘Why don’t you make your 
little brother come out of that water and 
‘take him home? He’ll catch cold.” Boy: 
“It’s all right. ’H’s got a cold already, 
‘lidy !"—Passing Show. 


Reporter: “To what do you attribute 
your great age?’ Methuselah: ‘Well, the 
fact that I was born over nine hundred 
years ago might have something to do 
with it.”—Collier’s. 


A Scot, seeing a sixpence lying in the 


road, rushed forth to secure it, with the) 


result that he was run over and killed. 
The jury brought in a verdict of “Death 
from natural causes.”’—Tit-Bits. 


“The example was recently cited,’ notes 
the Record of Christian Work, “of the 
zeal of one woman who was at the fore- 
front in all church work, and whose tomb- 
stone bore the inscription: ‘This is the 
only stone she ever left. unturned.’ ” 


The Imitators—Speaking of one of his 
works to a critic, a dramatic author said, 
with the consciousness: of modest worth: 
“Tt has had many imitators.” “Yes,” re- 
plied the critic, “especially beforehand.” 
—Weekly Telegraph. 


. Jerusalem the Golden.—Here is a story 
from a book just published. An old min- 
ing prospector was being solaced on his 
sick-bed by a clergyman, who told him of 
the Heavenly Jerusalem, “the streets of 
which are paved with gold.” ‘Excuse me, 
parson,” interrupted the dying man, “are 
you quoting from the prospectus or from 
the battery report?’—Public Opinion 
(London). 


In a remote village, a new letterbox 
had been put up. This caused much com- 
ment among the children who gathered 
round to discuss what it could be. “I 
think it belongs to the doctor or the 
squire,” said Billy Jones. “Can’t you see 
it’s by the chureh, so it must be the 
rector’s?”’ remarked another lad. Said 
another boy, the smartest one of the crowd, 
“It’s not the rector’s. Read what it says 
on it—‘No collection on Sundays.’ ” 


A prayer found in Chester Cathedral :— 


Give me a good digestion, Lord, 
And also something to digest. 

Give me a healthy body, Lord, 
With sense to keep it at its best; 

To get some happiness from life, 
And pass it on to other folk. 


Give me a healthy mind, good Lord, 
To keep the good and pure in sight, 
Which seeing sin is not appalled, 
But finds a way to set it right. 


Give me a mind that is not bored, 

That does not whimper, whine, or sigh; 
Don’t let me worry overmuch 

About the fussy thing called I. 
Give me a sense of humor, Lord; 

Give me the grace to see a joke. ~~ 


‘The Christian Register 


NOW IS THE TIME 


to see that your Church makes its Annual Gift for 
Ministers Pensions. Let us not be behind the other 
leading denominations in this important work. 
Send your contribution to Harotp G. ARNOLD, 
Treasurer, 55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Mer redin ¢ Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


SE 

ERVICE 

ATISFACTION 

THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW! 


Executives’ Calendar 


Shows Appointments BY HOURS 
TWO WEEKS AT A GLANCE 
The only calendar of its kind 


Price, $1.25 
JORDAN MARSH COMPANY, R. H. WHITE CO., 


and stationers 


@utsells all Other 
' Books 


The Bible—we carry it in every 
language and binding 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


E 
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~ UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Te following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ae tae minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


d—Civil Service. Practice 
features em zed. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 
18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


gational. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Mornin 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats track 
at 4. Church school with Kindergarten Class 
during the morning service. ; f 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 


Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church gery- 


ices at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m, 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB; 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


Minis- — 


ROSLINDALE UNITARIAN CHURCH IN ~ 


BOSTON, 850-860 South Street. 
Summerbell, minister. Sunday-school, 10 A.M. 
Church service at 11. Sermon topic: “Why I 
am a Religious Liberal, called Unitarian.” 
Sermon recently given in Jordan Hall repeated. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rey. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emer- 
itus. Rev. Hugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service, 114.m. A cordial welcome to all. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON Geel corner — 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Ss. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning service, 
11 a.m. Children’s Church at 3.30 p.m. Hour 


of organ music at 4.30, by William BH. Zeuch, | 


organist. Communion service immediately 


after the morning service on the first Sunday 


of each month. Vesper service Thursday at 
4.30 p.M. Free seats at all services. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All weleome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686) School and Tremont 
Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold BE. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rev. i“ 
T. Pennington. Chorus of men’s voices; - 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., ongeniss 
choirmaster. Sunday at il. aA.M., L Z 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Francis G. Peal Aa 
King’s Chapel Board of Visiting ores 
At 9.30 A.M., church school at 
House. Week-day services, Monday 
12.15 p.m. Preachers: Tuesday, Rev 
Merrill, Old South Church, Boston 
day, Dr. William BE. Gilroy, hy 
Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D., Cen’ 
Chureh, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
William 


Bienons 


. 


Rey. Carlyle 


